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By “AGRICULTURE 1S THE MOST HEALTHFUL, MOST USEFUL, AND MOST NOBLE EMPLOYMENT OF MAN."—Wasumeroy, 9:8: 
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THE GOOD OLD WAY OF GETTING AHEAD BY FARMING 


THE EXPERIENCE OF A CENTRAL NEW YORK FARMER 
= ROUGHT up on the farm to 
WA do all kinds of work, and 
with the strictest ideas as 
to integrity, at the age of 
21 I hired out to my father for 
$15 a month, and had saved 
about $100 when he died, in 
1856. Itook the 300-acre farm 
on shares, bought just enough 
stock and tools to work it, but 
almost before it seemed 
possible was owing $1000, 
and it frightened me. 
Finally the place was 
divided, and I rented for 
$200 a yeara farm of 100 
acres (appraised at $4000), 
of which a sixth interest 
was my inheritance, and 
was obliged to buy off the 
other heirs, and move an 
MR H. B. ELLIOTT old house on to it in which 
to live. When the war broke out my debts equalled my property, 
my wife died after a year’s illness, and I was left with two little 
children, and war taxes to pay. and was about discouraged. But 
experience had been a good teacher; I raised what the family con- 
sumed so far as possible, met taxes and interest promptly, and paid 
a little on my notes every time they were renewed, thus keeping 
my credit good—a most important matter to anyone, and especially 
to a mortgaged farmer. No one I owed had to dun me, but I always 
saw him before the note was due, and made arrangements. This 
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kept my notes good, and since those years I have been able to get 
what money I needed on notes without giving a mortgage, and the 
man who keeps his notes as good as gold knows enough not to give 
I raised barley 


any more than he is obliged toand that he can pay. 
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and wheat, kept sheep, fed veal, traded some in sheep (made $200 
that way one year), bought another farm and let it for a year and 
then sold at an advance of $300, and paid out only $30 for hired 
help during the four years of the war. In due time I married 
again (a farmer’s daughter as before), and to my wife’s co-operation 
and intelligence is due a very liberal share of what success has fol- 
lowed since; indeed, it is almost a rule that those farmers are most 
successful who have capable wives, and who trust and take counsel 
of their wives. We kept at work, used economy, industry and 
honesty well mingled, my wife helped on the load in haying, and 
drove the harvester, and when we sold out for $100 an acre in 1867, 
we were well along toward having our debts wiped out. We then 
bought, at $90 per acre, where I now reside, afarm of 103 acres 
and assumed a mortgage. The buildings were old and needed 
repairing, but we staid in them rather than run more in debt. The 
bogs were ditched and made productive; we both stuck to diligence 
and economy, and in a few years had the mortgage paid off. 
Then along in 1874 we built our present house, costing over $5000, 
and got in debt $2200, but paid it off in a few years, and then built 
a barn 86x36 feet, with wagon house, sheds, ett, at a cost of $3000, 
of which $1300 was borrowed; but with an industrious wife and 
family that was paid, and we now enjoy, free of all debt, the home- 
stead shown in the photograph herewith. Our children have been 
well educated, and besides paying $100 a year taxes, we try to do 
our duty by the church and community at large. We have tried to 
avoid negligence, slothfulness, carelessness, laziness, wastefulness 
and extravagance, but have aimed at order and system in our work, 
have tried to do our work in the right way and at the right time, 
and with the least expense, all the time aiming at wisdom and pru- 
dence in the use of money. Others have no doubt done better, but 
all who have been blessed with good health and good judgment 
may do as well. Nor have we practiced fancy or special farming. 
I have always tried to raise the grain that paid the best, and to fol- 
low a rotation of crops that would be best for the soil. Barley is 
sowed on plowed sod, followed by wheat and seeded to grass; then 
corn, barley, wheat, grass, in rotation. Potatoes, oats, rye and buck- 
wheat, some fruit, wool, sheep, cows and calves have made up my 
general farming. Barley has been quite a standby and profitable. 
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90 [2] ALL ABOUT 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS A RELIABLE GUIDE TO THE AGRICULTURAL 
VALUE OF SOILS 


PROF E. W. HILGARD, CALIFORNIA 


It is surprising that the new edition of Dr Stockbridge’s work, 
Rocks and Soils, should contain, besides a great many loose state- 
ments, so much matter that is antiquated, in disregard of the results 
of modern research. The old Noebel’s apparatus for mechanical 
soil analysis is alone mentioned, and its long discarded detinition 
of *‘clay” is put forward as the basis of classification, while at the 
same time the classification of soils according to physical character- 
istics is stated to be the only trustworthy one. This maxim is 
apparently based upon the astounding statement made on Page 145, 
that **the chemical composition of a given soil at a given time is 
so uncertain a factor as to utterly overthrow Liebig’s proposition to 
make the chemical composition of soils, as determined by analysis, 
the basis of rational culture.” In fact, the total denial of the possi- 
bility that chemical investigation of soils can furnish any informa- 
tion useful for practical purposes, is the keynote of the entire 
discussion of the subject of soil composition, crowned (Page 221) 
with the regretful statement that “soil analysis is still clung to by 
some cultivators, and others who should be better informed.” 

The present writer fails to see how Dr Stockbridge can so total- 
ly ignore the fact that within the last decade the indispensableness 
of soil analysis, asa factor in soil valuation and treatment, has 
become so patent that, not only in this country but alsoin Europe, 
most strenuous efforts have been made not only to perfect and 
unify the methods, but also to discover rules of interpretation by 
which the results of such methods as have been practiced can be 
definitely correlated with cultural experience. Cheap denunciation 
of the alleged mistakes of the illustrious Liebig has formed the 
stock-in-trade of a certain group of chemists for forty years past; 
yet with the exception of his underestimation of the need of nitrog- 
enous fertilizers, his views are being justified one after another, 
even to the use of the once despised magnesio-potassic carbonate. 

The writer having been convinced, by the study of virgin 
soils in the field, that certain characteristics, ascertainable by 
analysis, invariably translate themselves by perfectly definite 
effects upon both natural and cultivated vegetation, has labored in 
that field during the same forty years, following the original sug- 
gestions of Dr David Dale Owen; and the array of facts so secured 
stands quite beyond what Dr Stockbridge can afford to ignore, even 
aside from the results lately obtained by Dyer on the fields of Roth- 
amsted, and correborated by no less an authority than Maerker of 
Halle. The parallel work of Thoms of Riga and of the Russian soil 
studies under Dokoutchayeff all tend in the same direction. And 
last of all comes the lately published extended investigation of Prof 
Liebscher of Gottingen, who, at the end of many years’ laborious 
research in experimental cultures with different fertilizers, winds 
up with the remarkable statement that, in comparing the results of 
the culture studies with those of the analysis of soil extracts made 
with chlorhydric acid, it becomes evident to him that the cultural 
results run so closely parallel to those of analysis that they could 
have been predicted from a proper understanding of the latter. 

This is more than even the present writer has heretofore dared 
to claim for soils long cultivated, although fully satisfied of this 
truth as regards the virgin soils that have formed the material of 
his own work. Curiously enough, also, Liebscher comes to almost 
the identical figures, for sufficiency and deficiency of soil ingredi- 
ents, that were given by the writer in the 10th (1880) Census Report 
on Cotton Production, Vol V, pp 55 to 69, and later in the Report 
on the Experiment Stations of the University of California, 1889. 

Stacking Beans in the Field.—Beans are ordinarily pulled and 

stacked in the field about a single pole, 
without cover for the top. This lets rain 
down into the middle of the stack, where it 
cannot readily dry out, resulting in mil- 
dewed beans. Such are also found at the 
bottom of the stack, resulting from the 
moisture in the ground. The illustration 
shows a better way. Rough sticks can be 
used, and a hay-cap cloth stretched across 
the top and tied to the stakes. Protecied 
in this way, the quality of the beans will 
be much improved without extra expense. 


As to Weeds.— We are frequently asked at this season how to 
rid a field of such weeds as live forever, sorrel, Canada thistle, etc. 
When these pests are thick in the field, the only way is to plow it 
up, put in a hoed crop for a year or two, use fertilizer to avoid 
weed seed in manure, keep clear of weeds by thorough culture, and 
when‘putting down to grass be careful to use the best seed free of 











THE FARM 


weed seed. Pull up by the roots any weeds that appear in the new 
grass, and should they become numerous cut the grass before it is 
quite headed out, so as to prevent the weeds from reseeding. No 
halfway measure is so effective, while ‘“‘quick and easy” methods 
of permanently getting rid of pestiferous weeds are unknown to us 





SAVING AND PLANTING PINE AND SPRUCE SEED 


CHARLES F. GARDNER, IOWA 


Pick the cones of pine and spruce trees before they open,then place 
in the sun or drying room, where they will open and the seed can 
be easily shaken out. Red cedar seed should be picked in the fall, 
and immediately stratified. It can then be taken out and planted 
the following autumn or the next spring. .It must remain in the 
ground one year before it will germinate. Some evergreens ripen 
seed in August, the exact time varying with the season. All need 
shade the first year from seed. I plant in beds four feet wide, run- 
ning east and west. The shade is obtained by setting posts eight 
feet apart and seven feet above ground around these beds. On top 
of the posts make a screen of lath or brush to shut off one-half or 
two-thirds of the sun’s rays. Sow the seed broadcast quite thickly, 
rake in, cover with sand, roll and mulch lightly with a covering 
of larch leaves, sawdust or similar material. Keep the beds per- 
fectly clean by hand-weeding. The beds should be made and the 
screen erected the fall before they are to be used. Sow as early as 
the weather will permit, but not until the ground is in good con- 
dition. I have several million trees just up from seed planted this 
spring. They are looking fine. 





A Cheap Corn Cutter, to be operated by one horse, is the home- 
made contrivance illustrated herewith. It costs next to nothing and 
does excellent work, cutting one row at a 
time. The drag was made from old lumber 
in the backyard, and the knife (which slants 
backward and is 26 inches long) was welded 
by a blacksmith for 25c out of two old plow- 
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FIG 1. TOP VIEW. FIG 


2. PERSPECTIVE. 
A SIMPLE HOMEMADE CORN HARVESTER 


shares, and 15c worth of bolts finished the job. No one with two 
or more acres of corn to cut can afford to use the hand knife.— 
[J. A. Pettis, Crawford Co, Iowa. 


The Farmers’ Exchange.—Millions of dollars a year more money 
might be secured by American tobacco growers if they devoted 
their attention to producing leaf of the finest quality, carefully 
curing it, and then turning it over to a properly managed tobacco 
growers’ exchange warehouse to be assorted and sold. This princi- 
ple of the farmers’ exchange could also be very readily applied to 
marketing apples, potatoes, wool and similar produce. AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST believes more firmly than ever that to work out their 
best salvation our American farmers have got to co-operate in 
marketing their stuff. Our California fruit growers and wine mak- 
ers have learned this lesson well and profited by it. We propose to 
fight it out on this line until the farmer nets every cent that the 
market will pay for his goods. 


The Superiority of Clover over timothy never perhaps was more ap- 
parent in Ohio than during the present season. The former stood the 
May freezes and the severe drouth following better, and has yielded 
double the amount of feed that timothy does. Another very impor- 
tant item in its favor is its fertilizing property. At least ten bushels 

nore of corn per acre can be raised, with less work for man and 
beast, on a clover than on a timothy sod. Its freedom from the rav- 
ages of worms is another strong point. 





Where fertilizers or manure were applied in the spring, and 
the cultivated crop has been cut short by drouth, a summer forage 
crop may be sown, or fall barley, rye, oats. or wheat, so as to utilize 
the soluble plant food that otherwise might be washed dowh into 
the subsoil by the heavy rains. 








FEEDING SHEEP WITH COTTONSEED MEAL 


PROF I. P. ROBERTS, CORNELL EXPERIMENT STATION 


Sheep soon learn to like cottonseed meal. Some will refuse it 
at first, as will also some cattle. In the Cornell experiment station 
bulletin No 47 is a record of feeding lambs weighing on an average 
a trifle less than 60 lbs each, from Dec 8 to April 27 inclusive. The 
ration, for Lot 1, for five lambs for a period of 140 days was: Wheat 
bran 382 lbs, cottonseed meal 191, linseed meal 96, hay 606, and 
corn ensilage 1,166 lbs. The gain was 26.5 lbs per head. As most 
readers are better acquainted with the gain in cattle than in sheep, 
the weights, etc, might be applied to steers. Fifteen of these lambs 
would equal a 900-lb steer. Since each lamb gained 26.5 Ibs, fifteen 
would have gained 397 lbs. Ifa steer of 900 lbs be substituted for 
the 15 lambs weighing 900 lbs and the total gain be divided by 140, 


THE NORMAN COW LA TRUITE 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 
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times called, the true name being pyrethrum powder. It is made 
from Pyrethrum roseum and is largely produced in California. It 
should be placed in an air-tight fruit jar, that it may not deteriorate 
by exposure, and costs about 35c per Ib. When lice appear, 
sprinkle the powder along the hog’s back from ears to tail; repeat 
when the nits begin to hatch. You will have clean hogs all the 
time without the trouble of mixing a decoction which may be inju- 
rious, besides being of a sticky nature that will catch all the dust 
and dirt.—{E. B. Hubbard. s 





Young Roosters for Table and Market.—If you have good laying 
stock and wish to raise eggs, never kill or sell a pullet; if you are 
raising broilers, you are taking more trouble and making more 
money. Assoon as I can distinguish the males I put them ina pen by 
themselves and feed both growing and fattening foods, then as often 
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Norman cattle are claimed to be wholly free from tuberculosis, and they produce fair quantities of milk, butter and cheese, while making excellent 
beef. Our issue for April 27 contained a comprehensive article on this breed, and an engraving of the bull Lyre D’Or 1057, the head of a herd of 12 imported 
this spring. These animals were sold to the Havemeyer farm at Mahwah, N J, including the typical Norman cow, La Truite, illustrated herewith. It is 


hoped that this herd may be exhibited at a few of the state fairs next month. 








the number of days the lambs were fed, it shows a phenomenal 
gain of 2.8 Ibs per day for the steer. 

In another experiment, with nine lambs weighing 56 lbs each, 
fed 103 days on a highly nitrogenous grain ration—a mixture of one 
pound of linseed meal, one of cottonseed meal and 1 1-3 lbs of bran, 
with hay and roots—the gain was 24.5 lbs per lamb for the entire 
period. Computing as before, the gain would be equal to 3.8 lbs per 
day for the steer. While the gain made by the lambs is not in all 
respects comparable with a single steer of equal weight, yet the 
comparison helps to show the large gain and the results of foods 
containing a liberal amount of cottonseed meal. Roots, cotton- 
seed meal, bran and clover hay fed in connection with enough corn 
to slightly widen the ration, may be considered ideal for sheep feed- 
ing. At the same station cows were fed a grain ration, one-half of 
which was cottonseed meal, without any deleterious effects. 





The Best Remedy for Lice on hogs or other stock is Dalmatian 
or Persian insect powder, or California insect powder, as it is some- 








as I need I pick out the best to kill for my own use and to supply 
my customers, who are glad to get them because’ they are so nice. 
I consider this method superior to caponizing, and it has the merit 
of being humane. Moreover it has the same effect, as the flesh is 
sweet and fine. Iusestandard-bred fowls for breeding, as only they 
transmit with certainty their desirable characteristics.—[Mrs M. 8. 
Fuller, Eaton Co, Michigan. 


To Prevent Scours in Calves, take a piece of salt pork about the 
size of two fingers, put in the calf’s mouth, and hold up its head by 
placing one hand under its lower jaw, until it has chewed and swal- 
lowed the pork, which it will doin a few minutes. I never knew 
it to fail. Another plan is to put within reach of a calf a fresh turf 
of loam, which it will lap, whether sick or not.—[{E. F. Green. 





By careful treatment of the cow before calving, the udder can 
be considerably increased. If the udder of a heifer is rubbed ten 
minutes daily for three months before calving, the glands will be 
materially enlarged.—|Prof J. W. Robertson. 
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LESSONS FROM EXPERIENCE WITH ALFALFA IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


A. J. STANTON, ENGLAND 








LFALFA, as it is known in the United 
States, or lucerne, as it is known in 
England and in Europe generally, 
bears the scientific name of Medicago 
sativa. It is supposed to have ob- 
tained its name from the town of 
Lucerne, in Switzerland, but it has 
really nothing in common with that 

place, and is rarely cultivated there or in the 

immediate district. Various writers have en- 
deavored to account for the name, and to con- 
nect it with Clauserne, the district in Italy 
whence it was introduced by the Provencals 
into France. There is evidence, however, to 
prove that such is not the case, and that the 
plant was introduced into France from Spain, 
whence it was taken from Italy. It was culti- 
vated in France in the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury and very soon after found its way into 
Belgium, and then it may have reached Swit- 
zerland and Germany. Therefore, there is little 
to connect the name of lucerne with the Swiss 
town of that name. After the date mentioned 
it gradually became extended over Europe, and 
is now a favorite crop in all parts favorable to 
its growth. It is indigenous to a large part of 

Asia, and occurs as an escape from cultivation 

on warm, calcareous soils. Varieties of alfalfa are also found on the 

American continent. It is really a very old agricultural plant, and 

was known to the Greeks and Romans, the Greek name being 

Medicai, and the Latin name Herba medica, a name still in use for 

it in Italy. The plant received this name because it was imported 

from Media during the war with the Persians, about 470 B C. 

Alfalfa has come to be regarded as the most important forage 
plant in southern Europe, because it thrives and is very productive 
in warm climates and on dry soils, where red clover would be quite 
dried up. It can be grown earlier in spring than red clover, 
and from three to five good cuttings may be taken in the year. It 
makes excellent hay when the process is carefully accomplished, 
and is eminently suited for stall feeding while green, during the 
summer. There are many parts of the continent which would find 
great difficulty in providing for stock were it not for the presence 
of alfalfa. For successful cultivation, it may be taken that a warm 
climate and exposure are necessary, and it will be found to thrive 
best in the corn and vine regions. 

It can withstand drouth better than other leguminous plants, 
because its roots descend to a great depth, in search for moisture. 
Sutton quotes an instance where the root had extended 16 feet ; 
and it will often be found, where the subsoil is suitable, to extend 
from 4 to 5 feet deep. It will, however, thrive if it can extend 
for a depth of 25 inches only, but it is better for the plant if it is 
allowed to penetrate deeper. Wet weather is more injurious to it 
than dry ; in a wet season the crop is not so good, and in districts 
with a heavy rainfall it is not a desirable crop to attempt to culti- 
vate. It may be taken that alfalfa cannot be successfully grown 
wherever the rainfall exceeds 32 or 36 inches annually, even if the 
soil be suitable. Not only is rain directly injurious; but as other 
weeds are favored by the moisture, they obtain the upper hand of 
the alfalfa. It is not sensitive to cold; temperatures as low as 13 
degrees below freezing point are said to act injuriously only when 
the plants are not sheltered by snow. The surface soil is of slight 
importance so long as the subsoil is of a character that will provide 
the nourishment needed by the plant. 

In the cultivation of alfalfa it is necessary to pay good atten- 
tion to the preparation of the land and the securing of a thorough- 
ly clean seedbed. Weeds ruin the plant, and, therefore, farm or 
stable manure, although good in itself, is dangerous from the seeds 
it may contain. Ash of all kinds is beneficial, and of course arti- 
ficial manures can be resorted to. About 825 lbs of superphosphate 
per acre is a good dressing. The best preparation is a crop of pota- 
toes, or a well-manured root crop ; and when the soil contains little 
lime, marling is a good practice, the marl being applied in the au- 
tumn before the sowing. April is the time for getting in the seed, 
which must not be too deeply buried. The custom generally is to 
sow it alone, but it is frequently got in withathin seeding of 
wheat or barley, preferably the latter ; but it is better to have the 
crop pure. After harvesting the preparatory crop, the ground is 
prepared as thoroughly and as deeply as possible. A subsoil plow 
may be used, or two plows can be passed through the furrow, the 
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one to turn the surface soil and the other to stir the subsoil. This 
preparation of the subsoil is very beneficial if the landeis at all firm. 
Late sowing is risky, as the fly’ which comes in with the warm 
weather is injurious. In suitable- climates, however, seed may be 
put in as late as the beginning of September, but late sowings are 
not certain, because the plants are liable to injury during the 
winter. 

The stems of alfalfa vary in hight from one to three feet. 
They are branched and provided with abundant foliage, the leaves 
being compound and trifoliate. The stout underground stock, or 
rhizome, has,no stolons, all the branches tending directly into the 
air. It is this character which prevents alfalfa from covering the 
ground completely, and thus leaves space in which weeds make 
headway, to the detriment of the alfalfa. When the stem is cut 
the stump dies, but the buds on the rhizome, formed while the stems 
were growing in the air, begin to shoot, and become new branches. 
During the first year of growth the root penetrates the loose soil to 
a depth of about two feet, and in a rich soil full perfection is 
reached in the second year, but if the soil is poor, only in the third. 
Generally speaking, land after alfalfa should be broken up after a 
ley of 5 to7 years, although in many places on the European conti- 
nent there are lucerne plots which are at least a quarter of a century 
old. But generally speaking, the yield greatly diminishes after the 
shorter time mentioned. The cropcommences to grow at the end 
of April or the beginning of May, and it is important to cut some 
time before flowering, otherwise the stems harden, andin that con- 
dition are not so readily eaten by stock. 

When alfalfa is made into hay great care should be taken in 
order tu prevent the loss of leaf. It is also liable to considerable in- 
jury from rain. A calculation regarding the properties of alfalfa 
shows that the amounts of organic§matter per acre, either green or 
dried, without loss of leaf, are as follows :—Albumen, 594 lbs ; fat, 
104 lbs; fiber, 873 lbs; non-nitrogenous extract matter (sugar, 
starch and fiber), 10,082 lbs. When the alfalfa was dried by the or- 
linary method, which entails loss of leaf, there was a diminution 
in albumen of 153 lbs; of fat, 50 lbs; of fibre 59 lbs; and of non- 
nitrogenous extractives 173 Ibs. This renders it clear that the 
making of hay from alfalfaisa process requiring more attention 
than with ordinary grasses. 

It might be added that on the European continent the seed is 
usually sown broadcast, but in England and elsewhere sowing in 
drills is more frequently adopted, as it renders weeding easier. On 
several soils the seed is only rolled in, and for this purpose disc roll- 
ers are preferable to smooth, because the land is not so ready to 
form a hard crust on the surface. A light harrow is passed over 


_light soils. All cereals, and beet and rape, succeed well after aifalfa. 





Winter Oats are one of the best paying crops that can be grown. 
Wherever introduced they are superseding spring oats entirely. 
Oats are essentially a cool weather crop, and failures either partial 
or total with spring oats, on account of the hot. dry weather of 
June and July, are so common that many farmers are entirely dis- 
couraged from growing them. This trouble is entirely obviated by- 
substituting winter oats. They are sown at the same time as win- 
ter wheat, and ripen with wheat the following season, so that the 
harvesting and threshing may all be done at the same time. The 
variety we grow in Delaware is perfectly hardy—as much so 
as Fultz wheat—and withstands the severest weather perfectly. On 
good soil a yield of 50 to 80 bushels is common. They grow a strong, 
stiff straw, which stands up well. They are a very heavy oat, a 
measured bushel weighing from 38 to 45 lbs_ I have known crops 
of these oats this season that gave an average of 80 bushels per acre 
on 20 to 30 acre fields. One and a half bushels per acre are enough 
to sow. Winter oats are also a good crop to seed clover with. The 
same fertilization and tillage that will produce a good wheat crop 
will give a big crop of winter oats.—[{E., Kent Co, Del. 


Summer Sowing of Clover.—Where peas and oats were grown in 
April, on a clover sod, the yield is much better than where there 
was no clover. I have seen red clover roots down four feet in a 
hard clay soil. It is a crop that we do not make the most of. 
Sowing clover with grass seed among the corn at the last cultivating 
insures a catch if we have rains, and should the young clover win- 
terkill, more seed may be sown on the last snows of winter.— 
[H. W. Davis, Orange Co, N Y. 





Sow Crimson Clover, 10 lbs of seed per acre, at the last cultivat- 
ing of corn, tobacco, and other hoed crops. It will make a fine 
catch, and can be cut.early next summer or plowed under as a 
green crop. Crimson clover is a great gatherer of nitrogen from 
the air, and therefore a great aid to cheap manure. It won’t cost 
much to give this plant a trial. 








PREVALENCE OF TAPEWORM IN TURKEYS. 


PROF SAMUEL CUSHMAN, RHODE ISLAND EXPERIMENT STATION 


I am convinced that tapeworms cause the death of great 
numbers of little turkeys, and that some suitable worm medicine 
should be frequently given them throughout the season. Turkeys 
are troubled with tapeworms from early spring until late in the 
fall, and sometimes have spasms from this cause. Very young tur- 
keys suffer the most. After they are three months old they are bet- 
ter able to withstand the injurious effect. The worms apparently 
irritate the bowels,causing digestive derangement,diarrhea, weakness 
and death. At certain seasons segments of worms may be found 
early in the morning under the roosts among the droppings of the 
infected turkeys. Evidently the younger they receive the parasites, 
the more they suffer. Doubtless if the birds survive until the em- 
bryos have developed and have mostly passed out, they may gradu- 
ally recover. A few worms may do little harm, while a great num- 
ber may be fatal. 

How the young receive the embryos in the spring is an interest- 
ing question. Whether snails, worms, or insects harbor them and 
thus scatter the infection, or whether they receive the infection 
from the droppings of old turkeys, is yet to be determined. 
Keeping the turkeys on fresh, clean gravel, with light doses of 
freshly powdered kousso or cusso as a medicine, is the best treat- 
ment. 

Male fern is an effective remedy, but an overdose is a distinct 
poison. Six drams of the oil have caused the death of a person. It 


has been known to cause blindness in the lower animals and should 
It is often given in combination 


be used with extreme caution. 
with castor oil. 
Tansy is much used 
as a preventive, and 
powdered areca nut 
for the removal of 
tapeworms from 
dogs and other ani- 
mals. The latter is 
frequently com- 
bined with male 
fern. Ground pump- 
kin seed is also used 
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as a remedy. The 
dose of these rem- 
edies would have to 
be much reduced for 
turkeys. Turkey 
raisers may admin- 
ister very light doses 
to a few turkeys and 
larger doses to oth- 
ers, and thus learn 
how great a quan- 
tity may be given to 
healthy turkeys 
with 





VIEW OF A BANANA GROVE IN FLORIDA 


P : In spite of the cheapness of bananas imported from Central America, the industry in Florida is 
impunity. It fairly profitable, and extensive plantings are being made. Some varieties can stand a freeze of 23°, and the leaves off at once 
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glass are “‘solid packed.” A tin can of the ordinary type contaisn 
two-thirds fruit and one-third syrup. A solid pack contains 90 per 
cent fruit and 10 per cent syrup. The superior attractiveness and 
healthfulness of fruits packed in glass need no comment. It may 
be said, however, that in the lower grades of canned fruits, as at 
present packed, the aperture in the top of the can is so small that 
the fruit is crushed and cut while placing it in the cans, and hence 
the syrup is cloudy. This cannot happen by the new process. 
Besides this, the use of rosin, acid and solder and the hot iron to 
fasten the cap, often scorches the syrup in the can. By the new 
process the cheaper grades of fruit will be almost as good as the 
higher grade, the only real difference being in the size of the fruit. 

California, and other states as well, can put up jellies, jams, 
preserves and similar fruit products of as high quality as anything 
imported, and probably for less money. The only difficulty is in 
the commercial knowledge required to create distinct brands and 
give them standing in the world’s markets. This will come in time, 
and from present indications very shortly. 





WHEN AND HOW TO DO BUDDING 


STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS 


The proper time for budding pears is from July 15 to Aug 1, 
and for plums the last week of July or first week of August. It 
depends, however, much upon the condition of the tree to be bud- 
ded; always bud when the tree is growing vigorously, and as soon 
as you can after the buds you wish to set are properly matured. 
Peach should be budded from Aug 15 to Sept 10. We usually try 
to finish our peach budding (which is the last we bud) by the latter 
date. There should 
be two weeks for the 
trees to grow after 
the budding has 
been finished. The 
first frost will usu- 
ally stop the flow of 
the sap, so it will be 
unsafe to bud after 
the frost. The buds 
for budding should 
be from twigs of the 
present season’s 
growth, and the 
strongest twigs 
should be selected, 
but of course be 
careful not to have 
the limb from which 
you take the bud 
larger than the limb 
or tree to be budded. 
As soon as the twig 
for buds is taken 
from the tree, cut 


is to be hoped that the Horse banana thrives almost up tothe Georgia line. The competition of bananas must not be lost before another twig 


many may be able to 
apply these remedies with successand immediately prevent loss 
from this cause. Assafcetida, which is highly recommended for 
preventing and overcoming the gapeworm disease of fowls, is also 
said to possess virtues as a tapeworm remedy. This is administered 
either in the food or water. M Megin, a French investigator, gave 
each pheasant 7} grains assafoetida combined with same quantity of 
pulverized gentian in their food, and overcame the gapeworms. 


IMPROVEMENT IN CANNED FRUITS 


CHARLES H. SHINN 





The present season will witness a very great change in the man- 
ufacture of canned goods, especially fruits, in California. The tin 
can appears fo be doomed for all the best qualities of fruit, and 
possibly for every line. The new vacuum process, a recent inven- 
tion which has just come into use in Europe, has been adopted by 
some of the largest packers on the Pacific coast. By this every 
atom of deleterious gas generated in cooking, and even the air, is 
extracted, reducing fermentation to the minimum. The cost of 
manufacture is materially reduced, for the use of all solder is done 
away with, and each jar or can can be opened without any can- 
opener, or key-opening device, as a small hole punctured by a pen- 
knife enables one to lift off the entire cover. The speecial point of 
value to the consumer by the adoption of this new process is that 
there is a great saving in freight charges, because the goods in 


sight of in considering the future market for our northern fruits. Our engraving is from a photograph: j, cyt being careful 
> 


not to use the buds too far up on the twig, as they are not fully 
matured. The point to be observed is to have each bud set well 
matured, and not with soft wood in it, asa little wood should be 
cut off with the bark and inserted with it. The incision where the 
bud is inserted should be tied firmly so as to keep out the air and 
water; if the limb or tree peels properly and the buds are from good 
firm wood and properly inserted and tied, but very few, if any, 
should fail. The operation has been frequently illustrated in this 
and other papers, and is pictured in all books on fruit growing. 





Keeping Eggs in Cold Storage.—F. Fix wants to know how long 
eggs can be kept in a cold storage house. If the eggs are infertile, 
and fresh when put in, they will keep four to five months if the 
temperature is steady. If he wishes to keep a few dozens for his 
own use he should pack them in dry, sifted coal ashes, or dry salt, 
end down, not allowing one to touch another. Use boxes which 
hold six to ten dozens each. Fasten cover down tightly and 
arrange the boxes so they can be turned twice a week without jar- 
ring. This can easily be done by any ingenious person. Be sure 
the eggs are fresh and infertile. The cocks should be removed from 
the flock at least ten days before packing begins. Prices for cold 
storage eggs depend largely upon the supply of fresh eggs on the 
market. They usually bring five to eight cents per dozen less than 
those strictly fresh._fFred Grundy. 
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San Jose scale on fruit trees in your vicinity 
yet? If so notify the state experiment sta- 
tion at once, that concerted effort may pre- 
vent its spread. 





Big corn crop prospects have advanced prices 
for stocks of the Burlington, Rock Island and 
other railroad systems in the great corn belt. 
The dividends of both these roads increased 1 
per cent in the years following the great corn 
crop of 1889 and ’91. But if corn is so plenty, 
freight rates must come down to a correspond- 
ing basis. 





EE 

The anti-option bill will not down. 
Although defeated in congress by the united 
efforts of boards of trade and bucket-shop spec- 
ulators, the justice of this measure constantly 
grows upon the public, and it will be pressed 
upon the incoming congress more actively 
than ever by the combined farmers’ organiza- 
tions and agricultural press of the country. 
Germany and France have taken an advanced 
position in this matter of regulating sales of 
fiat stocks and produce, and it is high time for 
America to tackle this reform in earnest. We 
shall miss the experienced management of ex- 
Representative W. H. Hatch of Missouri in 
forcing this matter through congress. 

ee 

The free seed humbug is to be abolished Oct 
1. Under the law establishing it, the depart- 
ment of agriculture was authorized to distrib- 
ute seeds “rare and uncommon to the country 
or such as can be made more profitable by fre- 
quent change from one part of our own country 
toanother.”’ None of the bids received for fur- 
nishing seed to the department for the coming 


year complied with the law, all the 
bids being for common garden seed, 
such as are for sale everywhere. Hence, 
under the advice of the attorney-gen- 
eral, Secretary Morton has rejected all the 
bids and will wind up the seed division at 


a saving of nearly $200,000 a vear. We trust 
that congress will acquiesce in this action, 
and that the money saved may be devoted to 
enlarging and improving the department’s 
crop reporting bureau. This use of the money 
will be far better than Mr Morton’s idea of 
printing more bulletins on agricultural chem- 
istry. 
TT — 

Complaints multiply about agents for cer- 
tain wares who areabroad in the land selling 
household or farm goods. The method is to 
get a written order from the farmer or his 
wife or both, while giving them the impres- 
sion that the goods are put in on trial. In due 
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time the “order” turns up in the neighboring 
bank as a note due and payable. If you want 
the article these agents have to sell, either pay 
cash for it on delivery, or offer verbally (not 
in writing) to take it on trial and to pay for it 
at a certain date if satisfactory; if not satisfac- 
tory, you are to quit using it and store it 
until called for. If the agent wants you to 
sign an order and does a great deal of talking 
to divert you from reading it, take the paper 
into another room, shut the door, and then 
study it carefully until it is perfectly clear to 
you what you are signing; if it is not clear, 
tell the agent you will hold the paper over 
night to decide upon it, and if he then presses 
you, refuse to have anything to do with him. 
In other words, never sign a document unless 
you have read it and understand just what it 
means. Only the careless or the ignorant per- 
mit themselves to be bluffed into signing a 
contract they don’t perfectly understand. 


‘¢Misfit ’’ Farmers. 





Not only is it true that “the woods are full 
of them’ from Moosehead lake to Lake Su- 
perior, but they are scattered over the prairie 
region all the way from the western reserve 
in Ohio to the Rocky mountains and beyond 
to the Pacific. Many of the ‘‘misfit’’ farmers 
in the New England and central states inher- 
ited the estates they occupy and continue to 
cultivate them after a fashion till they can find 
purchasers for them. They have no love for 


the work they are engaged in and are 
not adapted to it by taste, inclina- 
tion or education. Their aspirations are 
towards a store, a factory or an office. If they 


follow the plow they perform the work with as 
much reluctance as the animals do that draw 
it. They are thinking of the time when they 
will be engaged in a pursuit that will be more 
congenial to them. If their hearts are not in 
the highlands they are in some city on the 
plains. Almost any place seems more desira- 
ble to them than the farms they occupy. They 
are waiting to sell out, and they are often sold 
out while they are waiting for some one to 
come round and purchase their property. 

In the west where land could be obtained 
under the homestead, pre-emption or timber 
tree acts, the number of ‘“mistit’’ farmers is 
much larger than in the east. A considerable 
proportion of them ‘‘took up land” and com- 
plied with the conditions imposed by the gov- 
ernment till they obtained a title to it, not for 
the purpose of establishing a permanent home 
and raising crops, but with the expectation of 


raising a mortgage whereby they could ob- 
tain money that would enable them 
to move away and engage in some 
employment that suited them better. They 


generally offer their places for sale as soon as 
they have acquired a title which will enable 
them to make legal conveyances. They saw 
their chance to obtain something for nothing 
and lost no timein improving it. These per- 
constituted quite a proportion of the 
crowds that rushed into Oklahoma and the 
Indian reservations farther north as soon as 
the gun was fired that gave notice that they 
were permitted to cross a line. They will be 
in as great a hurry to rush out as soon as they 
have acquired a title that will enable them to 
sell their land. 

A gentleman connected with one of the gov- 
ernment land offices in what was then the ter- 
ritory of Dakota states that a large proportion 
of the applicants for homesteads in his dis- 
tricts were members of stranded circus, the- 
atrical and minstrel companies, amateur hunt- 
ers and clerks who left some city to pass their 
vacation in the solitude of a western wild. 
They repeated their visits once a year and 
were of mutual aid in proving that they had 
resided on the land the full length 
of time required by the national statutes, 
They were engaged in the industry of acquir- 
ing homesteads to sell or to use as security for 
borrowing money. They endured the slight 
penance of living in a dugout or sod house a 
few weeks in each year that they might obtain 
money tospendinatown or city. The few 


sons 


acres of sod they turned and the small bundles 
of fence wire they stretched gave evidence that 
they were ‘‘misfit’’ farmers. 

In the states and territories where there is 
little or no manufacturing or mining, many of 
those who occupy and pretend to till land are 





They engage in agriculture 
and stock raising for the reason that there is 
no other occupation for them to go into. In 
countries and states where there is a great va- 
riety of industries few engage in farming ex- 


‘misfit’? farmers. 


cept those who do so from inclination. But 
such is not the ease where there is no industry 
but tilling the soil and raising stock. In these 
places there is no choice of occupation,and it is 
not strange that the number of ‘misfit’? farm- 
ers is large. 

The ‘‘misfit’’ farmer, whether he inherits his 
place or acquires it, generally improves it in 
much the same way that the Goths and Vandals 
improved ancient Rome. They destroy nearly 
everything that is beautiful or valuable and 
put nothing in its place. They destroy more 
frees than they plant and allow the weeds to 
grow where none grew before. They buy no 
fertilizers, save little manure and sell the 
natural richness of the soil by the bushel or 
ton in the form of grain or hay. 


rm 


Too much attention is given to the higher 
mathematics and too little to instruction in 
the practical application of mechanical princi- 
ples, at some of the agricultural colleges and 
similar institutions. Their graduates often 
know more about the differential calculus than 
they do about the draft of an evener, or other 
every-day problems in arithmetic. It is im- 
portant that the mathematical course be adapt- 
ed it to the real needs of life on the farm or 
in business. The time thus saved may be 
partly devoted to instruction and experience 


in commercial arithmetic and business me- 
thods, such as is to be had only in the “com- 
mercial colleges.’’ Imperfect arithmetic and 


faulty English are common weaknesses in the 
graduates of our high and colleges. 
The mind can be disciplined by a study of ap- 
plied mathematics quite as much as by the 
more abstruse science, just as mastery of our 
vigorous and living speech trains the intellect 
more than erudition in the dead languages. 
No means of culture is to be despised, but the 
problem for our industrial colleges is to afford 
the means that in the least time will mos 
benefit the student for life. 


— - 


schools 


The criticism offered by P. T. D. in our fair 
department this week seems unjust in part. 
The day when the “general farmer” can produce 
the best beef, the best butter, the most profit 
in poultry, in fruits, in vegetables or any sin- 
gle farm product,has gone by. Farming is each 
year becoming a science because of a better 
understanding, through scientific investiga- 
tions, of its many branches. Butter awards at 
all progressive fairs are now made by the score 
card, which shows just what quality is deficient. 
The real thing the average farmer and breeder 
has to complain of at fairs, is the taking of 
prizes by professional breeders who make a 
regular circuit of the fairs. But since the ob- 
ject of the fair is too bring out the best, it is 
difficult to do any different, unless a special 
class is made for itinerant exhibitors. 


——EEE 
Crimson clover is certainly having its in- 
nings just now in our middle states, but the 


eastward march of alfalfa (the clover of the 
far west) and the interest in its experimental 
culture in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and 


other states, adds special interest to the les- 
sons from foreign experience with this crop 
published in the present issue. Alfalfa cer- 


tainly thrives in Europe under conditions of 
soil and climate closely analogous to that pre- 
vailing over considerable areas in our middle 
states. 
sccinecdbasiiallitamea 

Let the cattle commissions of the various 
states work together in enforcing the laws. 
Thus will the most good be accomplished at 
the least expense. But let these commissions 
remember that they don’t own the state—that 
they are merely agents of the people who con- 
stituted them. The Massachusetts commission 
has learned this lesson well. 





Duration of Clover.—H.S. Woods: Red clov- 
er when allowed to go to seed usually lives not 
more than two years, but if it is cut before the 
seed matures, by renewed efforts to perpetu- 
ate its kind, the plant will under favorable 
conditions live for many years. 











The National Lecturer. 





This is a 
Messer, who 


ver) 
was 


good 
foal 


photograph of Alpha 
elected lecturer of the na- 











tional grange, Patrons offHusbandry, 1n"%1893, 
and whose term therefore expires at the ap- 
proaching meeting at Worcester, Mass, in No- 
vember. Mr Messer was born July 6, 1842, on 
the farm where he now lives in Rochester, Vt. 
In his earlier he had considerable ex- 
perience as a teacher, both east and west. He 
was early identified with the grange move- 


years 


ment, and has been overseer,  lectur- 
er and master of the Vermont state 
grange. He was its master for several 
terms following the depression which 
almost killed the order of Patrons of Hus- 
bandry in Vermont. He kept it alive, and 
though the order did not make much growth 


under his mastership he left itin strong con- 
dition, and now there is more interest in 
grange work in Vermont and the order is in a 
healthier condition than for some _ years. 
Not a man of extraordinary abilities, Mr 
Messer is an interesting talker, level-headed, 
and takes a common sense view of matters af- 


fecting the farmers’ interests. Success- 
ful as a farmer and as a citizen, his 
life and work afford a good example for 


every intelligent young farmer and Patron. 
Mr Messer’s influence has always been for tem- 
perance, good citizenship and conservative 
progress and he has always tried to do what he 
could to makethe world better without neg- 
lecting the interests of Alpha Messer. In his 
work as national lecturer, Mr Messer has de- 
livered addresses throughout the western and 
southern states and has thus become well 
known to the farmers of this section. 





The Export Bounty Theory. 





The Lubin prizes are awarded. For the article which 
“best summarizes in 800 words the strong and weak 
»0ints of the export bounty proposition,” the prize of 350 
sawardedto S. M. Farnham, Crestview, Lawrence Co, 
Tenn. “For the best report in 1000 words of the argu- 
ments pro and con made in discussion of the subject be- 
fore any farmers’ organization,” the first prize of $50 is 
awarded to 8. H. James, Mound Station, fo. whose arti- 
cle is printed below, with comment in brackets by Mr Da- 
vid Lubin. Mr James’ report wasjthe only one received 
of a bona fide discussion, therefore the other = beg of #25 
offered in that class was divided among the abler papers 
in the first class, $10 going to J. W. Newton of Stowe, Vt, 
and $5 each to W. C. Rose of Fitchburg, Mass, Hugh H. 
Maxwell of Philadelphia, and Charles W. Goodell of Rial- 
to, Cal. 


The cotton planters’ association of Algodon, 
La, met at the residence of Major Hugh R. Lu- 
sas recently for the purpose of discussing the 
export bounty theory. The affirmative was 
taken by Samuel James, a young cotton plant- 
er, who had made a specialty of political econ- 
omy at the universities of Heidelberg and Ber- 
lin. Hesaid in substance: 

I advocate the export bounty on grounds of 
simple justice. We all know, as a matter of 
personal experience, that the producers of agri- 
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cultural products have had to sell in the cheap- 
est markets, while they have been forced to 
buy what they used inthe dearest markets. 
While some of you may prefer free trade as a 
remedy for this, still it is impossible to secure 
this at the present time, and I recommend 


the export bounty as the best plan for 
restoring to the farmer what has been 
taken from him by the tariff. Of aill 


the people of this nation the farmers are the 
most worthy of protection, for they bring into 
the country about three-fourths of all the 
money that comes from foreign nations, and 
on several occasions have saved our country 
from a financial panic. Instead of this reward 
they have been forced to buy what they use at 
nearly double its foreign price. This selling 
cheap and buying dear has proved disastrous 
beyond measure to the farmers, as many of you 
know by sad experience. 

There is one beautiful feature of this export 
bounty theory which has been recognized by 
so high an authority as Adam Smith, and that 
is by paying aten per cent bounty on exports 
we increase-the value of the same staple used 
at home toa like amount. If we pay about 
twenty million dollars bounty on the wheat 
exported we increase the value of the whole 
wheat crop to about eighty million dollars, 
and thus benefit the farmers far beyond what 
the government actually pays in bounty. 
By increasing the amount paid farmers we 
increase their ability to purchase from others, 
and thus restore prosperity all around. You 
know, gentlemen, that we have all paid more 
for our bagging, cotton ties, and twine than we 
could have bought them for at Liverpool with 
freight added. For years we have been pay- 
ing more for everything we have used than 
we should have done. They tell us it is im- 
possible to get redress by free trade; then at 
least let them give us the export bounty to re- 
dress our wrongs. 

Major Hugh R. Lucas represented the nega- 
tive. Heisa man of liberal education, who 
has twice been in the state senate of Louisiana 


and once in the legislature of Tennessee. He 
said in substance: 
I read Mr Lubin’s statement of facts with 


much interest, and I found his facts strictly 
true, but I do not believe in his remedy. It is 
true, as he says, that we planters have had to 
buy inthe dearest markets and sell in the 
cheapest, but I believe that the export bounty 
plan would fail to bring about the desired re- 
sults. Itis said that the export bounty will 
be paid from the imports, but this would work 
injustice to a large number of people who 
are neither exporters nor manufacturers. It 
would be well enough for the cotton planters 
and wheat producers, perhaps, but how about 
the truck growers, the school teachers and 
men of like calling who neither export nor 
manufacture, and who will then have to pay a 
higher price to both the farmer and the manu- 
facturer for all they buy. This thing of pro- 
tecting one class of citizens at the expense of 
another is all wrong and unconstitutional. For 
years we have condemned our government 
for favoring the manufacturers at our expense, 
and now we have noright to ask assistance at 
the expense of men who are neither exporters 
nor manufacturers. [Mr Lubin, the originator 
of the export bounty idea, inserts here by way 
of comment: As careful analysis of the ques- 
tion will disclose the fact that our protective 
system artificially enhances wages, interest, 
rent, the price of skill and services and com- 
modities of all excepting these: 1, Working- 
men out of a job; 2, foreign residents living on 
foreign capital; 3, producers of agricultural 
staples, a portion of which is exported.] 

It has been said by the affirmative that if 
you add 10° per cent in export bounty that it 
will increase the price of the same staple used 
at home toalike amount. This is strictly true; 
but as much of this is used by the producer 
and never sold, it will not do as much good as 
Mr Lubinthinks. [A producer of wheat may 
not use personally a one-thousandth part of his 


production, nor does a producer of shirts, 
etc.] Then again, the bounty would be 
paid from import duties, which Mr 
Lubin justly states are paid by the 


consumers [not all producers, as they seem 


to be], who in most cases are the producers of 
exports, and thus the whole matter is no more 
than swapping 


dollars. [Yes, it would be 
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‘swapping dollars,’”’ but the other fellow would 
give back the dollar which he now retains. 
Our friend forgets that the greater enhance- 
ment would not come from the amount actual- 
ly paid by the government, but by reason of 
increase in the home price.] 

Another bad feature is the fact that it would 
increase overproduction, which you all know 
is the great curse of the age. Give the cotton 
planters of the south a 10 per cent bounty on 
their cotton and in two years there would be 
such an increase in production as to bring 
down the price much lower than it is at pres- 
ent. [The purpose is not to place the bounty 
so high as to defeat its object, but whenever 
the price is below cost of production, and to 
make ig inoperative when the world’s price is 
high enough,as inEngland under the act of 1688.] 
Another argument against the export bounty 
is the fact that the expenses of the government 
are paid largely from the import duties, and if 
these were taken for export bounty it would 
place the government at the necessity of either 
increasing the import duties or of raising a 
direct tax, either of which would be a great 
calamity at the present time. [Why would a 
direct tax be a calamity ?] 

Gentlemen, you cannot legislate a people in- 
to prosperity. Where it has been tried it has 
always proved a failure. [The manufacturers 
know better, having had more experience.] 
No man has any right to any prosperity or 
earthly good save that which comes by energy 
and labor. The government’s only functions 
are to protect people in peace and quiet, and to 
enforce the sanctity of contracts, and 
it is always doing wrong. when it 
tries to protect one class at the ex- 
pense of another. [From an abstract point 
of view this is most excellent doctrine. But, 
the proposition advocated is that we should 
either have free trade or equitable protection. 
We have protection now, are likely to have it 
for many years tocome, butit is inequitable and 
unjust. If we are to have protection why not 
have it operate justly and equitably.] 

-ecociaagiaihleatis aapigehe 


Co-operation in Fighting Pests. 





Michigan is the first state to enact a compul- 
sory spraying law, we believe, but it remains 
to be seen to what extent it will be enforced. 
The statute provides that owners or occupiers 
of fruit trees or vines shall spray the same 
with appropriate insecticides and fungicides 
under penalty of a fine not exceeding $50, or 
imprisonment in the county jail not exceeding 
60 days, or both. Upon the petition of 10 free- 
holders, the township board or selectmen shall 
appoint three commissioners whose duty it 
shall be to notify farmers of the presence of 
insect or fungous pests in their orchards or 
vineyards, and upon their failure to spray same, 
the commission shall do the work for them at 
the expense of the township, which may recover 
the costs from the owner. The provisions ofthe 
law are not to apply to yellows in peaches,which 
is in charge of a separate commission that 
has done effective work. This new law is cer- 
tainly strong enough and ought to amount to 
something. Some enterprising township might 
well go a step further and have this entire 
work of spraying done by a town agent at a 
fixed charge, rebating at the close of the sea- 
son any profit above expenses. By this co-oper- 
ative method the work would be done more 
cheaply and effectively than by the average 
individual, such a result being to the advan- 
tage of all concerned. 

Se 

The broad roads to a successful industrial re- 
form, based upon 70 years’ experience in England, 
are thus summed up by the Co-operative News: 


1, The establishment of co-operative societies for 
supplying the wants of their members of every 
kind, whether by purchasing goods wholesale or 
manufacturing or producing these goods them- 
selves; 2, the establishment of federal associa- 
tions, such as grain milling and wholesale so- 
cieties, for supplying the _ retail societies 
with goods that the _ retail societies can- 
not otherwise obtain so advantageously, 
and to manufacture or produce these goods when 
it is found advisable to do so; 3, in doing these 
things, to pay capital its fair remuneration and 
pay fair wages to the workers, besides treating 
the latter in that considerate manner that all co- 
operators would desire to be treated, and which 
is the golden rule ordained by Christ; 4, employ- 
ing surplus capital in employing co operators to 
produce for the supply of the outside market, 
whether in our own or foreign countries, in order 
that labor may be justly treated and receive its 
full reward. « 
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THE DISAPPOINTING HAY CROP. 


The season of 189, from the opening of 
spring and beginning of the spring growth of 
grass, up to midsummer was, as a whole, dis- 
tinctively unfavorable for the hay crop, in- 
cluding cultivated grasses, clovers and wild 
hay, in almost every district of importance. 
The fall of ‘% was generally dry, sending 
grasses into winter with less than usual growth 


and with root vigor decidedly impaired. 
In many districts the winter was severe 
and lack of snow _ protection resulted 


in the killing out of considerable areas in 
spets, both in old and new meadows, 
though the former seem to have suffered the 
more severely. West of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains the spring from the advent of growing 
weather was characterized by a drouth of un- 
usual severity, which was so long continued 
that in many districts the May crop was practi- 
cally a failure. This drouth condition was 
most severe in the extreme- west in the early 
part of the season, advancing eastward as the 
season passed. Relief likewise first reached 
the western fields. This peculiarity of the 
drouth of ‘9 resulted in early damage in the 
western meadows, which was in some measure 
restored by the June rains, while farther east 
the drouth was most severe during what 
should have been the best growing season, and 
relief came too late to materially improve the 
crops. 

That the facts of the very short hay crop of 
the present year might be known in full local 
detail, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has made an 
extensive local investigation. The report 
which is presented in the table which follows 
is the result of consolidated local estimates 
made by county correspondents and covering 
practically every county in the states presented. 

In New York the season was fairly favorable 
early, but in the later period of growth severe 
drouth set in, and all grasses were seriously 
shortened in consequence. The total hay crop 
is apparently but little more than one-half of a 
full crop, the yield per acre being exceedingly 
small. From the crop of last year, about 10 
per cent of the total product remains on hand 
to supplement the deficient yield of ’95. In Pa 
weather conditions were slightly more favor- 
able during the last days preceding harvest, 
and the indications are that fully three-quar- 
ters of a crop has been made. Old hay, how- 
ever, is very scarce, only 5 per cent of the crop 
of the preceding year being reported on hand 
at that date. 

In the Ohio valley, including Obio, Mich, 
Ind and III, the full effect of the unprecedent- 
ed spring drouth this year is apparent in the 
returns. With very few exceptions, there is 
hardly a district of importance in this great 
agricultural section where there is anything 
like a full yield of any of the grasses. The 
total crop might perhaps be safely estimated 


at one-third of a normal yield, but there are 
many districts in which it falls even 
below this small figure. Clover withstood 
the drouth better than the tame _ grasses, 
but even clover hay makes decidedly less 
than half a crop. Many districts which 


usually supply commercial hay, will this year 
be forced to import hay to acertain extent, 
although throughout the whole area a very 
large acreage of millet was sown during the 
latter partof Juneto secure asubstitute for 
the lost crop. A considerable portion of the 
oats area, much of which was too short to har- 
vest at best, was also cut for hay. These sub- 
stitutes, together with the forage which will 
be gathered from corn, an unusual amount of 
which will be shredded and otherwise pre- 
pared for winter use, will in a measure supply 
the deficiency, but the present high prices rul- 
ing for timothy and clover hay are ample evi- 
dence of the expected shortage. 

In Wis and Minn, spring drouth was local in 
character, and with the exception of a narrow 
belt in the southern part of the first named 
state, relief came comparatively early. The 
crop in these states is decidedly under the nor- 
mal, but should be sufficient to supply home 
requirements though comparatively high prices 
are certain to rule for first-class stock. In 
lowa the crop was injured by drouth early in 
the season, though the short crop can more 
reasonably be attributed to the fact 
that the severe and long continued-drouth 


last year so injured the roots that 1t will take 
a year or two to put meadows again in their 
normal.gondition of vigor. In Mo, rams dur- 
ing June went far toward repairing damage of 
early drouth. A characteristic of the harvest 
in this state is the fact that while grass was 
short, it stood thick on the ground, giving a 
yield in excess of what might have been ex- 
from a cursory examination of the 
meadows. In Kan and Neb, the crop both of 
tame grasses and clover as well as of prai- 
rie hay, is of moderate proportions, and by 
comparison with the failure of last year, seems 
large. In these states the cultivation of alfal- 
fais rapidly assuming great importance, and 
while the present season has generally had 
sufficient moisture to make a fair crop of the 
ordinary grasses and clover, yet the yield of 
alfalfa even under these conditions is so much 
more satisfactory that further and still more 
rapid extension in its growth may be ex- 
pected. 

In New England, hay isa better crop than 
was expected, probably two-thirds of a fair 
average and even better than that in the hay 
shipping sections of Me, N H and Vt. 

The following statement shows in state detail 
the consolidated results of the investigation: 


pected 








--Yield—, 7-—Price— 
Hay Tim- Wild Clo- Tim- Clo- Old Tim- Clo- 
¢ othy hay ver othy ver hay othy ver 
ofa anc and on 
full tame alfal- hand 
crop grass fa tons tons re 
N Y, 55 58 51 50 8 9 I $14.30 $10.90 
Pa, 77 70 90 80 1.1 1.6 5 2.00 10.00 
Tex, 94 93 M4 L5 2.0 5 10.00 9.00 
k, at 76 91 74 14 L5 4 8.75 8.20 
Tenn, 80 83 80 73 1.5 1.7 9 10.65 8.50 
i Va, 75 75 80 60 3 L3 3 13.00 9.00 
Cy, 85 86 75 85 1.4 L8 5 11.50 9.40 
Ohio, 40 40 46 40 6 8 5 14.50 11.10 
Mich 35 33 40 36 5 6 4 16.00 14.30 
Ind, 42 40 50 53 6 29 7 12.40 9.10 
Til, 45 43 50 55 6 3 7 11.65 8.60 
Wis, 55 52 60 58 8 9 8 10.35 8.55 
Minn, 74 79 7 Ti 1.4 L5 2 6.04 5.75 
Ta, 65 65 65 60 L.1 1.2 2 7.15 6. 
Mo, 72 7 75 75 Ll 1.3 7 8.00 7.40 
Kan, 85 80 RY 88 1.1 1.6 2 6.65 5.25 
Neb, 75 70 78 83 1.3 1.6 1 7.06 6.30 
N Dak, #0 90 se — 1.0 -- 1 6.40 _ 
S Dak, 60 58 60 95 8 1.8 0 6.00 _ 
% New Grading of Apples. 
The national apple shippers’ association 


held its annual meeting in Chicago last week 
with delegates representing the apple trade 
from all the apple districts from New England 
to Colorado. The association established cer- 
tain requirements to be complied with before 
apples should grade as Nol. The important 
regulation was that grade No 1 should be divid- 
ed into two classes,“ A’”’ and “B.”’ The minimum 
size of apples in class A to be24in in diameter, 
this class to include Baldwins, Greenings, Ben 
Davis and other varities kindred in size. Class 
B to be not less than 2 in in diameter and 
to inelude Romanites, Missouri Pippins and 
other varieties of kindred size. Both classes 
must be free of worms and worm blemishes, 
the skin unbroken and hand-picked from the 
tree. In order further to grade as No 1 they 
must be packed in a barrel of the capacity of a 
flour barrel, viz, 174 in head, and 284 in stave, 
with the usual bulge. 

As pointed out in AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
ISt’s special report on the fruit crop a month 
ago, ample time yet remained for improvement 
in prospects, providing weather conditions 
were better after July 1 than before that date. 
Such has been the case, and it was the testi- 
mony of those present who havc personally 
visited the orchards in their respective dis- 
tricts, that the July report «1 the department 


of agriculture indicating a shortage in the 
apple crop was ixucorrect and wmislead- 
ing. It was declared that in New England 
the crop Was a.most one of average propor- 


tions, while in N Y it falls but little below an 
average. West of the ANeghany mountains, 
with limited exceptions in Ohio and Michigan, 
the crop is declared to be the Jargest in many 
years and of the very best quality. The opin- 
ion of growers, however, is not so pronounced 
in favor of a full yield as is that of the dealers 
and shippers in convention. At their meeting 
it was decided that apple growers should be 
notified as far as possible that on account of 
the good promise of this year’s crop, 
especial care must be taken in picking and 
packing fruit and that none except first quali- 
ty should be sent to market, the idea being 
that the market will be well supplied with 
good fruit, and any one packing inferior quali- 
ty will be disappointed in returns. 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE--MARKETS 


TRADE QUIET BUT ENCOURAGING. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, Aug 7, 1895. 

While trade in general is about as quiet as a 
week ago, the volume of business is large in 
the aggregate and the situation encouraging. 
A little ripple of nervousness has been devel- 
oped within the last few days through the ex- 
port of a moderate sum of gold, but the reserve 
in the national treasury to protect the curren- 
cy circulation remains practically intact. Now 
that corn is so well advanced, and the moder- 
ate crop of wheat well secured, the 


west is confident of a good autumn 
and winter trade, this reflecting favor- 
ably elsewhere. Iron remains steady 


with a healthy demand, copper has sold for 24c 
per Ib higher than earlier in the year, other 
metals are firm, July business in cotton goods 
the largest for several years so far as deliver- 
ies were concerned, and while woolens are less 
active, former prices are readily maintained. 
East bound rail tonnage from Chicago for four 
weeks has been almost as large as during the 
corresponding period in ’92, or before the panic 
set in, pointing to a healthy business in mer- 
chandising circles. July bank clearances were 
gratifyingly large and fair activity continues 
in securities. 

In farm produce, the great cereals are the 
feature, corn weakening under a belief in a 
record-breaking crop, and wheat unsettled, 
pending the first flush of the spring wheat 
movement and indifferent export demand. 
Bradstreet’s reports clearances for the week 
small, at 1,460,000 bu. Choice cattle have sold 
a shade higher.at Chicago and in the east while 
hogsfhave shown some weakness. Cotton is quiet 
and the delay in paying the sugar bounty af- 
fects trade unfavorably in Louisiana. Wool 
seems to bein a strong position and holders 
are confident, the recent advance being read- 
ily sustained although the speculative interest 
has subsided. Green fruits and vegetables are 
abundant in all the markets, and while prices 
seem low the consumption is enormous. Re- 
vised quotations holding good to-night are as 
follows: 


GENERAL MARKETS. 








THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Beans. 

At New York, domestic grown 
steady while foreign stock is weak. Ch 
$2 25@2 30 P bu, medium 1 80@1 85, pea 2 05@2 10, 
white kidney 220@230, red kidney 1 80@1 8, 
black turtle soup 1 40@1 50,yellow eye 2 20@2 25,Cal 
limas 3 60@3 65, foreign marrow 2 05@2 10, medium 
1 60@1 65, pea 1 60@1 75, green peas 1@1 05. 

Dried Fruits and Nuts. 

At New York, steady but dull. 


quiet and 
marrow 


Fey evap’d 


apples 7%,@8 P tb, ch 6% @7\4c, cherries 
9910c, blackberries 31,c, raspberries 18e, Cal 
apricots 9@lic, Cal London layer raisins $145 
@1 6 P bx, loose s3a4-crown 34@4c PB 
ib, currants 24%4@4%4c, prunes, four sizes 444@ 


Fey Va peanuts 4@5c p tb. 
Fresh Fruits. 
At New York, prices irregular, lepending on 


614c. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 





A treasure for tourists. ‘Health and Pleasure 
on America’s greatest railroad,” No. 5, of the four- 
track series for 1895, issued by the passenger de- 
partment of the New York Central, from the press 
of the American Bank Note Co,surpasses in size and 
beauty any volume of like character ever pub- 
lished. No brief description can give an adequate 
idea of its excellence and utility. To summarize 
it in a few words, the book is a handsome volume 
of 504 royal octavo pages, with numerous maps 
and illustrations, beautifully boundin illuminated 
covers. The primary object of the book is to give 
useful information regarding the popular health 
and pleasure resorts of New York, New England 
and Canada, but it goes beyond this scope, and in 
a series of interesting chapters treats of the 
beauties of landscape and climate to be mét with 
in California, Colorado, Utah, Yellowstone Park, 
Mexico, Japan and the Hawaiian Islands. The de- 
scriptive matter relating to the various features 
of interest in these localities is accompanied by 
over 300 illustrations, depicting the most beautti- 
ful scenery of the country. In addition to these 
features, epitomized tables of routes, fares, hotel 
rates, ete., ete., render the book invaluable to 
the traveling tourist. The maps are all 
new and up to date and cover the Adiron- 
dack mountains, Thousand Islands, Lake 
region of central New York and all the 
prominent resorts. Everyone who intends to 
get out of the city for the summer should secure 
a copy of this book and study the 1000 tours it 
describes before coming to a decision. George H. 
Daniels, general passenger agent of the New York 
Central, will send a eopy to any address in the 
world upon receipt of ten 2-cent stamps. 






daily supplies. Blackberries 6@10c P qt, 
huckleberries 5@10c, red raspberries 3@6c P pt, 
black 3@5c, muskmelons $3@4 50 ® bbl, water- 

zions 15@23 p 100, Astrachan apples 1@ 
150c P bbl, Sweet and Sour Bough 75c@1 25, Le 
Conte pears 2@3 P bbl, southern peaches 1 50@2 25 
Y carrier, plums 1@1 75, grapes 1 50@3P case, 
currants 6@8c P qt. 

Eggs. 

At New York, arrivals of fine not burdensome 
and market %c up. Fey new-laid nearby 16@ 
1644c Pp dz, NY country marks 15@15142c, Pa 14 
@14%c, ch northern Ind and O 13144@14c, ch west- 


ern 13%4c, culls $2 50@3 75 P 30-dzcase. 
Ground Feeds. 

At New York, weak with grains. Sharps 
85c@$i P 100 ths, screenings 50@75c, rye feed 
80c, oil meal 105@110 YP 100 lbs, cottonseed 
9ic@1 05. Granulated yellow corn meal 2 75@3 P 
100 tbs, white do 3 10@3 30, corn flour 3 10, 
brewers’ meal 1 30@1 35, grits 130@1 35, western 
coarse corn meal 9%@ic, city 95@97c, yellow 


1 07@1 10. 
Hay and Straw. 

At New York, offerings are only moderate and 
owing to a good demand real firmness is 
present. Prime timothy $105@110 p 100 bbs, 
No 11@1 05, No 2 904@95c, No 3 75a85c, clover mix- 
ed 75a80c, clover 70@75c, salt hay 50c, long rye 
straw 60a 65c,short 45@55c, wheat 40@50c, oat 40@50c. 

Hides and Tallow. 
At New York, unchanged. Country-slaughtered 


cow 9@914c P th, bull T¥e@8e, calf $1 25@175 
ea. Country tallow 44@4%c Pp bb, city 44, 
edible 43,c, brown grease 3@3\4c, yellow 34,@ 


33%4¢, white 34@4\,e. 
Onions. 

At New York, selling better when choice. Md 
and Va potato onions $1 50@2 Pp bbl, Ky 150@1 75, 
LIandN J 150@2 P bbl, Orange Co red and yellow 
1 50@1 90. 

Pork Product. 

At New York, generally feasy in tone. New 
mess pork $1175@1225 P bbl, family mess 12 25 
@1275, short clear 12 50@14, country dressed pork, 
light 84c, medium 7@7%c, heavy 6@64c. 

Potatoes. 

at New York, receipts less burdensome. South- 
ern Rose $1 25@185P bbl, LI 150@1 75, Jersey 
prime 1 50@1 75, seconds 1 25. 

Poultry. 

At New York, fowls firmer than springs. 
Spring chickens 13@14c P fb, local fowls 11@12c 
PY tb, western 11@11%c, southern Iiic, roost- 
ers 7@8c, mixed turkeys 8@10c, local ducks 
60@85ce P pr, western 60@75c, local geese $1@1 25, 
western 90c@1 15, southern 70@80c, pigeons 25@35c. 
Vegetables. 
ruled easy under bountiful 
$1@2 25 PY 100, squash, 

bbl cra, turnips 1@150 


At New 
supplies. 
marrow 


York, 
Cabbage 


75e@1 25 P 


~P 100, tomatoes 2@75c P box, cucumbers 15@ 
25c P bu, string beans 35@50c P bag, egg plant 


1 50@250 Pp bbl, peppers 50@60c P bu bx, green 
corn 50cal 25 Pp 100. 
Wool. 

Manufacturers on the continent of Europe were 
heavy buyers at the great London wool auctions. 
Théir purchases, together with those on the part 
of the English and American operators, serve to 
hold that market strong, directly affecting values 
of the domestic staple. Accumulations for the 
July sales were very large. During June imports 
of wool into the U K were 79,458,000 tbs against on- 
ly 70,130,000 tbs one year ago and 46,147,000 ibs two 
years ago. The market at present is quiet but 
firm with large sales accomplished. Quotations 
on domestic wools at Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia, best Qhio, Pennsylvania and Ver- 
mont XX selling up to 21@21%c per lb, Ohio 
combing 21@23c, Michigan wools 17@22c. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. | 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS, 





Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 
Chicago, ” 61% 41% 21 *5 35 *9 60 
New York, 7446 47% 27% *6°75 *10 00 
Boston, -- 54 _ 275 *10 75 
Toledo, 7136 4236 23 —_ = 
St Louis, 68 3846 22 ate an 
Minneapolis, 66 — - - = 
San Francisco, *973¢ *110 *115 *6 00 pm 
London, 7834 5734 _ — *1250 


*Prices per cental. Other prices per bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades, Wheat Corn Oats 
September, 6834 415 21% 
December, 71 34), _ 


At Chicago, wheat is not only inclined to lag, 
but has actually shown considerable weakness 
during the last few days. This in spite of such 
bullish news as AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S re- 
port showing a deterioration in crop conditions 
during July, and further talk of too much rain 
both in the harvest fields and the northwest 
where spring wheat is ripening. It seems to be 
pretty generally understood that no particular 
recovery need be expected until the first rush of 
new spring wheat to market is over. Foreigners 
having bought freely earlier in the season are 
indifferent 


at present and little or no support 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 


i SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 


Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,US.A, 








is derived fromcable advices, exports of wheat 
and flour continuing under the normal. Wheat 
conditions have been propitious, as a rule, for 
harvesting, and country operators are offering no 
support to the market although interior millers 
are interested buyers at current rates. Sept sold 
down last Saturday to 68¢c P bu, a loss of 3%4c, and 
so far this week the market has been dominated 
largely by the weather, harvest returns and the 
movement, friends of the market being conserva- 
tive and apparently willing to wait before en- 
gaging actively on the buying side. No 2 red 
finally sold in store at 6714@68¢c with No 3 63@6514c. 

In corn, the bears have had it all their own way, 
owing to the splendid weather conditions, and 
generally accepted views of traders that the crop 
will be perhaps the largest on record unless cut 
down by early frosts. Farmers showed a little 
more inclination to sell oid corn, the shipping de- 
mand was indifferent, and this intensified the 
weakness which finally carried Sept almost 2c 
lower to 41\4c last Saturday, followed by a frac- 
tional recovery and considerable interest during 
the opening days of this week. New corn, Dec de- 
livery, sold down to 34c, and for May 34%c, indi- 
cating speculators’ views regarding values next 
summer. Exports were better than usual and the 
low prices called out a fair shipping inquiry, 
though this was nothing urgent. No 2 in store 41% 
@42c, No2 yellow 413,@42%, low grades at the 
usual discount. 

Oats shared the weakness noted above. Crop 
and harvest returns fairly favorable, some sec- 
tions reporting a larger yield than had been ex- 
pected. New oats are being marketed with con- 
siderable freedom, quality variable. Cash de- 
mand only fair, export business still small. Sept 
worked down to 2ic ® bu, or barley 66c P 100 ibs, 
with new No 2 in store at 21@2114¢, No 3 by sample 
1912 @20c. 

Rye lost 4c last week owing to 
weather and a belief in an early 
crease in receipts, together with 

[To Page 98.] 


good harvest 
material in- 
meager con- 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





The best paint is the cheapest. There’s no 
doubt that many “ready mixtures” and other 
cheap paints contain so much cheap adulterants 
that they fail to serve their purpose, and last but 
ashort time. Every experienced painter knows 
that nothing is better than the best white lead 
and pure linseed oil, colored to suit the taste with 
pure tints. In order to secure purity and stand- 
ard quality, 22 of the leading brands of white lead 
are now manufactured under the guaranty of the 
National Lead Co, and are advertised regularly 
in our columns. Buy these and you make no mis- 
take, but get the best possible value for your 
money. For cheap outside work where a hard 
surface is needed, as on poultry houses, you may 
extend the white lead and linseed oil mixture by 
adding 20 or 25% of cheap flour or fancy middlings, 
thus further reducing the cost. 





Two to fifteen days’ pleasure tours. This is a 
beautiful little book of sixty-four pages, narrow 
octavo, printed in two colors, issued by the pas- 
senger department of the New York Central, from 
the press of the Matthews-Northrup Co Complete 
Art Printing Works, Buffalo, N Y. It de- 
scribes a series of tours occupying from two to 
fifteen days, arranged for the purpose of meeting 
the wishes of all classes of travelers, including 
trips to the Thousand Islands, Montreal, Saratoga, 
Lake George, the Catskill mountains, Niagara 
Falls, Chautauqua, Adirondack mountains, Berk- 
shire hills, Richfield Springs and many other 
famous resorts. Information concerning these 
trips is given—distances, time, fares, connections 
and all other details—with much precision. | It 
contains ten maps engraved expressly for this 
work, and is profusely illustrated with a large 
number of new and beautiful half tone engravings. 
A glance over the pages of this little book will 
convince you that the attractions of the New 
York Central are equalled only by their merit, 
and afford a choice which will suitevery taste and 
every purse. “Two to Fifteen Days’ {Pleasure 
Tours” will be sent free, postpaid, to any address 
in the world, on receipt of two 2-cent stamps, by 
George H. Daniels, general passenger agent, New 
York Central & Hudson River railroad, Grand Cen- 
tral station, New York. 








| 





New and 
Recent Books 


Sent Postpaid on 
Receipt of Price, 





Land Draining. 


A Handbook for Farmers on the Principles and Practice 
of Draining, by Manly Miles, giving the results of his ex- 
tended experience in laying tile drains. The directions 
for the laying out and the construction of tile drains, 
enable the farmer to avoid the errors of imperfect con- 
struction and the disappointment that must necessarily 
follow. This manual for practical farmers will also be 
found convenient for references in regard to many ques- 
tions that may arise in crop growing, aside from the 
special subjects of drainage of which it treats. 


Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


Bulbs and Tuberous=Rooted 
Plants. 


By C. L. Allen. A complete treatise on the History, 
Description, Methods of Propagation, and full directions 
for the successful culture of Bulbs in the Garden, Dwell- 
ing and Greenhouse. As generally treated, bulbs are an 
expensive luxury, while, when properly managed, they af- 
ford the greatest amount of pleasure at the least cost. 
The author of this book has for ~~~ f years made bulb 
growing a specialty, and is a recognized authority on their 
cultivation and managenfent. be illustrations which 
embellish this work have been drawn from nature, and 
have been engraved especially for this book. The cultural 
directions are plainly stated, practical, and to the point. 


Price, postpaid, $2.00. 


Mushrooms: How to Grow Them. 


Any one who has an ordinary house cellar, woodshed or 
barn, can grow Mushrooms. This is the most practical 
work on the subject ever written, and the only book on 
growing Mushrooms published in America. The author 
describes how he grows Mushrooms, and how they are 
grown for profit by the leading market gardeners, and for 
home use by the most “successful private growers. En- 
gravings drawn from nature expressly for this work. 
By Wm. Falconer. 


Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


The Secrets of Health, or How 
Not to Be Sick and How to Get 
Well from Sickness. 


By S. H. Platt, A. M., M. D., Late Member of the Con- 
necticut Eclectic Medical Society, the National Eclectic 
Medical Association, and Honorary Member of the Na- 
tional Bacteriological Society of America; Our Medical 
Editor and Author of “Talks With Our Doctor” and “Our 
Health Adviser.” Nearly 600 Pages, Profusely Illustrated. 
An Index of 20 pages, so that any Topic may be Instantly 
Consulted. A New Departure in Medical Knowledge for 
the People—The latest progress, secrets and practices of 
all schools of healing made available for the common 
a pr yr without medicine, nature without hum- 
sug, common sense without folly, science without fraud. 
l2mo. 576 pp, 81 Illustrations. 


Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


The Grape Culturist. 


A treatise ou the Cultivation of the Native ones by 
Audrew S. Fuller. New, revised and enlarged edition. 
A complete vade mecum for anyone contemplating pe 
growing, and no vineyardist, no matter how long his ex- 
yerience, can afford to be without it. Chapters on growing 
aon seed, on the various methods of wood propagation, 
layering, grafting, character of soils which are best for 
vineyards, trellising, pruning, culture, ete., are complete 
and interesting. All the discoveries pertaining to mate- 
rials and methods of applying them for the purpose of re- 
sisting the various fungous diseases which have been so 
visastrous to grape culture, receive attention in this new 
edition. Handsomely illustrated, 12mo. 


Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


Address all orders to 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, , 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 





THE GRAIN TRADE. 


{From Page 96.) 
sumptive demand and no speculative interest. 
No 2 in store 44c, Sept 45c, Oct 46c. 

New barley is beginning to reach Chicago, and 
with brewers and malsters still outof the market 
awaiting cooler weather sales have been effected 
with difficulty and at unsatisfactory prices. Qual- 
ity fair to good though lacking in weight and 
color. The few cash sales at a range of 33@38c p 
bu for poor to fair No 3, and No 2, Sept, 4844 @49e, 
but next to none of this offered. 

At New York, wheat trading light in character 
and market weak under lack of foreign support 
and fairly favorable advices from the west. 
August and Sept 7249¢c, Dee 73%c. Corn weaker in 
sympathy with the west and under free selling by 
the “longs.” Sept 47%c, May 40jc. Oats heavy 
at 2514c for Sept, 294c for May. 

At Toledo, wheat poorly supported. New com- 
ing forward with some freedom although many 
farmers are holding for better prices. Poor ex- 
port business and early harvesting in the north- 
west are against the price, although at declines 
established cash wheat is selling with some de- 
gree of activity. Noland August 7144@72c, No3 
67@6T\4c, Deo around 73c. Corn and oats lower the 
first influenced by Mo state report, indicating the 


yield there 240,000,000 bu, larger movement of old~ 


corn increasing the weakness. Sept 42%4c, May 
35%c. Oats easy around 22c, cash or Sept, and rye 
49@49%4c. Clover weaker under more disposition 
to sell with demand indifferent. New Oct 5 45@ 
5 50 P bu. 

At Buffalo, wheat quiet and easy on the basis 
of 73%¢ for No 1 hard, 71@72c for No2red. Corn 
lower at 46%@47c for No 2, 48%4c for No 2 yellow. 
Oats easy. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 
Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, 86 00 $5 15 #4 00 
New York, 575 5 50 450 
Buffalo, 575 5 50 440 
Kansas City, 5 65 485 390 
Pittsburg, 575 535 425 


At Chicago, cattle in the main have done bet- 
ter. After a long period of stubbornness, good to 
best grades have finally worked up 15 to 25c under 
light supplies of such, and a better demand on 
export and shipping account. Improvement did 
not extend to medium grades which are in plenti- 
ful supply, including rangers from the northwest 
and Texas, together with the usual quota of farm- 
fed natives. All around receipts last week 43,700, 
showed a decrease of 4000, but the strength will 
possibly stimulate a larger movement this week, 
especially in grass cattle. Choice to extra native 
beeves quotable up to $5 75@6, but transactions 
chiefly under 5 25 down to 425. Stock cattle firm 
and wanted at relative high prices, which sug- 
gest that it will be difficult to secure further ada- 


vance on this class of thrifty young steers. Milk- 

ers and springers 3@5 p head higher. Revised 

quotations follows: 

Exporters. 1450 to 1600 Com to extra bulls, $2 50@%75 
lbs, average, $5 530@600 Good stockers and 

Good dressed beef and feeders. 340 425 
shi Cane 1150 Common do 250 335 
to Poo 6. 480 565 Caives, heavy, 225 300 

Fair to medium steers, Cal ves,100 to 180 Ibs, 350 550 
1150 to 1400 Ibs, 875 475 Mileh cows, ea, 2 00 40.00 

Choice cows and heifers.375 425 Grase-fed Tex steers, 325 375 

Poor to good cows. 225 350 Do cows and heifers. 225 29 


In hogs, the weakness in provisions has been 
instrumental in a break of 20@35c. Prices covera 
wide range with light hogs comparatively scarce, 
commanding a good premium, $490@515. Good 
to choice mixed 4 65@4 85, heavy 450@465. Last 
week’s receipts, approximating 61,000, showed a 
falling off of 27,000 compared with the week be- 
fore and the movement from the country the fac- 
tor this week. 

Sheep have done a little better under reduced 
supplies, prices reacting 35@50c up to late last 
week since which date salesmen have worked 
hard to hold the advance. Good outlet, but 
market quick to respond to increased receipts. 
Good to choice $3 25@4 10, common to fair 2@3, 
yearlings and lambs and 3 50@5 50. 

At Pittsburg, only best grades of cattle work- 


ing up 10@20c under rather light supplies. Pros- 
pect for good autumn pasturage has stimulated 
demand for stockers and feeders. Good, fresh 


cows wanted at firm prices, poor lots dull. Re- 
vised quotations follow: 


Extra to fey steers 1400 Rough half fat, 1000 to 
1500 Ibs 3 


to 1600 ibs. $5 40005 Th 825 425 
Good to ch, 1250 to Good cows and heifers,325 435 
1350 |be, 425 5% Bulls and stags. 200 340 
Fresh milch cows, ea, 2000 5000 


Com to fair, 1050 to 
1200 Ibs, 335 420 Veal calves, 400 575 
Hogs have shown about as much strength at 

Pittsburg as elsewhere, yet prices irregular. 

Good to prime medium and light $5 15@5 35, com- 

mon Yorkers and grassers 5@5 15, heavy hogs 4 60 

@5 05, rough lots 3 25@425. Sheep fairly active 

and steadier when choice but lambs slow under 

excessive offerings. Prime to extra heavy weth- 
ers 3 60@4 25, good, 85@95 ths, 3@350,common to 


fair 175@2 75, common lambs 2 50@4 50. 
At Buffalo, cattle 


have shown considerable 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


firmness when choice. A feature has been the 
better tone in stockers and feeders, and in milch 
cows. Offerings smaller than expected and rela- 
tively few choice beeves included. These salable 
up to $5@5 50 with extra ata premium and com- 
mon butchers’ stock 325@375. Milkers and 
springers 25@565 ea for poor to extra. Hogs irregu- 
lar with light weights stronger.and heavy steady 
at the decline. Good to choice light weights 540 
@5 50, heavy 490@510, mixed packers 5 10@5 35. 
Sheep supplies 10,000 less than a week earlier and 
market showed some recovery. Good to choice 
3 50@4 25, poor to common tf 50@2 75, afew exports 
4 15@4 40, yearlings and lambs 4 50@6 75. 


At New York, firmness developed in cattle un- 
der light supplies of choice which were quoted 
up to $5 50@5 75, common to fair 3 25@425. Veal 
calves in fair demand at 450@7. Hogs steadier at 
5 35@5 60. Sheep quiet under fairly good demand 
at 2 50@4 50 for poor to extra with lambs 3 0@6. 


At London, American steers 11@12c P ib esti- 





Refriger- 


mated dressed weight, sheep 12@12%%c. 
ator beef 9@10c # tb. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRIOES AT OTHER OITIES, INTERIOR 
MAREBTS AND OOUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, barley 65@68 
P bu, buckwheat 54@58e, corn 57@59e, 
Oats 34@38c, rye 60@62c, wheat 75@80c. Bran $16 
@18 P ton, cottonseed meal 19@19 50, middlings 18 
@19, loose hay 12@13, baled timothy 12@ 
1250, oat straw 7@7 50, rye 850@9. Steers 4@6,97 
100 lbs, mixed stock 350@5 50, veal calves 5@7, 
milch cows 30@35 ea. Hogs 3%4@4%c Pp hb, 
sheep 4@7c, yearlings 7@8c, spring lambs 8@9%c. 
Live hen chickens 11@12c P fb, roosters 8@9e, live 
turkeys 12@13c, ducks 12@13c, geese 10@lic. 
Potatoes1 50@2 P bbl, onions 2@2 2% P bbl, cab- 
bages 2 50@3 50 P 100,beans 2 30@2 60 YW bu. Apples 

(To Page 82.] 
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Bales tight; draft light. 


Capacity; Construction; Durability—all the BEST. 
SANDWICH MANUFACTURING CO., 117 MAIN ST., 


any Continuous-Baling, 
Double-S Press 
the W 


WICK BALING PRESS. 


A 12-Tons-a-Day og edb d @ 10-Tons-a- 


Price. 


Goes with Each Machine. 


The Southwick Press is a2-horse, full-circ hine, 
yo ——y ess is a2-ho -circle machine. 


t feed opening of 






troke 
orld, 


















WE SAVE YOU TWO PR 


This cut is exact size of the best 75c knife ever made. 
he shears and this knife free by 
lady’s fine 3-biade, 








OFIT 


The Wholesaler’s and the Retailer’s, and 
warrant our foo Build up home trade. 

e will mail you one free for 48c; 5 for $2. Our 60c steel 
mail for $1. Fine 3-blade knife $1; 
Pruning knife, 75c: bud- 

ting, 25c. Christy 


: graf 
AA an. = ; patent read knife, saw edge, 55c, 


postpaid. Hollow ground razor 
$1.25; best strop, 50c. 
Send for 80-page free list, 
and “How to use a razor.’ 


MAHER & GROSH, 
636 A Street, 
TOLEDO, __- _ OHIO. 











Black Leg, 


Anth rax, Splenic Fever, etc., 


cause stock owners 
very heavy losses, 
which can be surely 
avoided by 


PREVENTIVE VACCINATION. 


It is simple, harm- 
less and inexpensive. 
If particulars are de- 
sired write to 
Pasteur Anthrax Vaccine (U. 8, & 
Canada) Company, Ltd., 
369 Broadway, New York. 














“Eli” Baling Presses 


88 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power 
Bell 
we 






ZY Power Leverage 64 tol WO “STEEL 
Send for 64 page illustrated catalogue. 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, II. 


ous STILL KING 


BIT 
THE BIT OF BITS. 

Will control the most 
vicious horse. 
Sales Greater Than Ever. 
Sample mailed XC for 
Nickel, $1.50. $1.00 
Stallion Bits 50 cts. extra. 


RACINE MALLEABLE IRON CO0., PAAINE 
Distemper and Worms 


In Dogs cause Diseases among Horses, Sheep, Cows. 
Poultry, etc, not to mention Children. DISTEM. 
PERINE will revent and cure Distemper, Worms 
and Intestinal Disorders. Invaluable to Sheep and 
















Stock Pastures. Sportsmen should give their Dogs Dis- 
temperine before Shooting over Stock Farms. One ounce 
of prevention is worth tons of cure. Recommended and 


used by Kennel owners, stock raisers, etc., etc. 
50c and $1 per box. For wholesale prices address 


The Thompson Laboratory, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


By mail 





An adequate supply of 
water is the greatest ne- 
cessity that farmers have 
to look after, and the most 
economical, safe and con- 


you 

Ww A | T venient way of securing it 
is a subject for much 

WA ti E R ? thought and care. 


The safety and simplic- 
ity of Hot Air Pumping Engines has speedily 
brought them into great prominence, and they 
are taking the place of wind mills and all 
other devices for supplying water on farms. 

We make two styles—the De Lamater Rider 
for large and heavy work, and the De Lamater 
Ericsson for both light and heavy work. It is 
impossible to go into details in an advertisement, 
and we have illustrated catalogues which give 
full descriptions, with letters from many who 
have used the Engines with great success, secur- 
ing a supply of from 1,500 to 80,000 gallons of wa- 
ter perday. Send your address for catalogue to 

DE LAMATER IRON WORKS, 
467 West Broadway, N. Y. City. 


CHEAP WATER SUPPLY 
sy AUTOMATIC RAMS. 


A COST OF LESS THAN 


25 Cts. 
PER ACRE 


PER YEAR 


GUARANTEED. 


This is the —— known 
economical method of ir- 
rigation on a small scale 
and for supplying water 
for any Pap no on Stock 
Farms, Country Resi. 
dences, Creameries 
Dairymen, &c. ° 
A RIFE RAM 
will elevate water in any quantity to any height at 
any distance, Made in ail sizes, for all purposes, and 
will deliver more water than any other ram under 
tame conditions. Ill, Catalogue and estimates free, 
RIFE ENGINE CoO., B. L. Greider, Sec., Roanoke, Va. 


DO 














When writing to advertisers be sure to mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 








COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS.’ 


[From page 98.] 
50c@1 25 Pp bbl. Blackberries 8@9c P qt, musk- 
melons 450@5 P bbl, watermelons 20@25 PY 100, 
green corn a6ic P 100 ears, radishes 75@80c p 
100 bunches, new onions 75@80c. Eggs 16@18c p 
dz. 

At Syracuse, corn 58@60c, oats 42@45c, rye 55 
@5ic, wheat Tic, bran $18 P ton, middlings 19, 
new hay 10@12, baled timothy 12@15, clover 10@ 
12 50, oat straw 6@7, rye straw 9@10. Western beef 
sides 74,@9c P tb dressed, milch cows 20@50 ea, 
veal 8@9c P ib, hogs 5 20@5 25 Y 100 ins, mutton 7@ 
9c P ib, spring lambs 10@lic. Fresh eggs 14@1l5c 
#% dz, cold storage 12@13c, live chickens 9@10c P 
lb, dressed 12@14c, dressed turkeys 17@22c, live 
ducks 9@10c, New potatoes 40@45c ® bu, onions 
70@80c, cabbages 2@4 P 100. Beans 1 50@2 25 P bu, 
apples 60c@1 P bbl, blackberries 6@8c P qt, wa- 
termelons 20@30 P 100, green corn 7@10c P dz, 
green peas 75c # bu, tomatoes 150@2 50, summer 
squash 2c ea. 

PENNSYLVANIA —At Philadelphia,bran $1650 
@17 50 P ton, baled timothy hay 16@17 50, new hay 
12@14, rye straw 10. Corn 49@50c P bu, oats 28@ 
3ic. Eggs, fresh 13c P dz, live hens, 12c, spring 
chickens 10@14c. Apples 50c@125 PY bbl, black- 
berries 5@10c P yt, peaches 40@T5c P & bu basket. 
Watermelons 8@15 P 100. Potatoes 32@40c P bu, 
green peas 90c@1 # bu. 

At Pittsburg, ch baled timothy $18 50@19, No 1 
16 75@17, prairie No11125@11 75. Middlings 20@22 
#% ton, bran 15 50@15 75. Eggs 1114@12c P dz, live 
spring chickens 30@50c ®P pair. Potatoes 125@ 
175 ¥ bbl, cucumbers 30@40c P basket, blackber- 
ries 8@lic # qt, watermelons 16@18 P 100, green 
corn 20@25c Pp dz. 

CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, oats 35¢ P bu, 
hay $18 P ton, rye straw 18. Veal calves 6c P ib, 
mutton 10c, live chickens 124%c@13c, dressed 18@ 
20c. New potatoes 50@60c P bu, onions T5c@l. 
Shell beans 1 P bu, peas 1 25, tomatoes 2, beets 35c 
# dz behs, turnips 40c. Apples 50c. Blackberries 
10c P qt, cucumbers 12c Pdz. Eggs 22@25c. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 
The Butter Market. 


At New York, fcy creamery rules strong 
while common grades are dull. N Y and 
Pa extra emy 18%@19 YP wt, Elgin and 
other western extra 16@1712c, firsts 1644,@17,¢c, 
seconds 14@15e, N Y dairy half tubs extra 
17@17\%4c, firsts 15@16e, western dairy firsts 12@ 
13c, seconds 1042 @l1ic, extra factory firkins 12@ 


121,c, tubs 1114@11%4¢, firsts lle. 

New York—At Albany, firm under light sup- 
ply, good to ch cmy 19@20c Pp ib, dairy 18@19c. 
—At Syracuse, good to ch cmy 16@17c, dairy 15@ 
16c.—At Richmondville, Schoharie Co, 144%,@15c.— 
At Utica, 44 pkgs cmy sold at 19¢c.—At Little Falls, 
28 pkgs sold at 18@20c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, western cmy 
extra 18a19¢e, fair to good 15a@lic, fey prints 20c, 
good toch 19@20c, fair 16c.—At Pittsburg, extra 
emy 21@22¢c, dairy 12a@13c. 

At Elgin, sales were generally at 20ec Monday 
of this week,a sharp advance of 2c over the 
regular market a week earlier. Bidding rather 
spirited, with more or less discussion of decreased 
output of fine grades. 

The Cheese Trade. 


At New York, the market continues slow and 
easy. N Y new fullcream,fcy large white 7Ti4@ 
73%c ®P tb, colored 7%c, prime to ch 7@7%4c, fey 
white small 8@8%4c, colored 84@8%c, good to ch 
7,a7%c, Chenango Co best part skims 5@i7c, 
fair 314@4\,c, full skims 144@2c. 

New York—At Albany, full cream cheddars 81, 
@91,c P lb, flats 8@9c, pound skims 3@5c, imt 
Swiss 12@13.—AtSyracuse, full cream 7@8ec. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, N Y factory 
choice 84,c, fair to prime 7144@8c, skims 3aéc, 
Swiss 13@1312e.—At Pittsburg, full cmy Ohio 84@ 
8l4c, N Y 9@9%%4c. 

Connecticut—At Hartford, good to ch ecmy 23@ 
2e, dairy 20@22c.—At Norwich, ecmy 25c, dairy 
22e. 

At Liverpool, American finest 84c P th. 
quiet and support lacking. 

Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 


UTIcA, N Y, Aug 5.—It was a blue market today 
for cheese, the price being %4ec off and matters 
generally in bad shape. Salesmen referred back 
to 1879 and wondered if they were to have a repe- 
tition of that season when prices declined to 
5y,c in August. Buyers from N Y¥ said that 
exporters had absolutely no orders last week 


Trade 


at any price and consequently could not buy. 
Probably 40% of the cheese that were counted 
in the exports of only 16,000 bxs were 
sent abroad by the buyers themselves. Of 


course this was risky business, but it was better 


than holding the stock in the city to deteriorate. 
Small cheese brought as much premium 
last 


as they 


did week, notwithstanding the de- 


[To Page 102.] 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


A 


“ RUN-DOWN,” 


‘tired out’’ 





woman 
who complains of 
backache, headache, 


loss of appetite, ex- 
treme lassitude and 
that ‘don’t care”’ 
feeling is pretty sure 
to be suffering from 
‘‘Female Weakness,”’ 
some irregularity or 
derangement of the 
special functions of 
womanhood. Very 
often womb troubles 
set the nerves wild 
with affright and asa 
result the woman suf- 
fers from sleeplessness, nervousness, nerv- 
ous prostration, faintness and dizziness, 
irritability-and indigestion. In all cases of 
irregularity or suspended monthly function 
and in all those nervous diseases depend- 
ing upon local causes, Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription will restore you to perfect 
health. Instead of the exhaustion and 
feeling of weight and dragging down in the 
abdomen, you feel fresh and strong. For 
young girls who suffer from irregularities, 
for the hard-working woman who suffers 
from catarrhal inflammation of the lining 
membranes causing a constant drain upon 
the system, there is no prescription used 
by any physician which can equal in re- 
sults Dr. Pierce’s, For over thirty years 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, chief consulting physi- 
cian to the Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical 
Institute of Buffalo, N. Y., has used his 
“‘Favorite Prescription” in the diseases 
of women which had long been his spe- 
cialty and in fully ninety-eight per cent. 
of all cases, it has permanently cured. 

Mrs. JOHN M. CONKLIN, of Futterson, Putnam 
@., N. ¥., writes: “Iam 
enjoying perfect health. (SOP 
and have been since I took 
the last bottle of Doctor 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion. I took five bottles 
of it. Never expected to 
be any better when I com- 
menced taking it, but 
thank God, I can say that 
Iam glad it reached my 
home. I had falling of 
the womb, and fiowing 
caused by miscarriage, 
‘and was very weakswhen 
|I commenced taking your 
jmedicines. _I was cured 
iby taking five bottles in 
‘all—two of the ‘ Favorite 
Prescription ’ 








Mrs. CONKLIN, 
jof the ‘Golden Medical Discovory.’” 


and three 





FRUIT Evan oRaToRs 


- BEST, CHEAPES 
Most Reliable on the market. Catalogue free. 


WM. STAHL EVAPORATOR CO., - QUINCY, ILL. 
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HORSE POWERS 


Machines for THRESHING & CLEANING 

Grain, 2nd SAWING WOOD with Circular 

—- and Cross-Cut Drag Saws. 

Tighe award [2A 
ai 






Acknowledged ee sterin 
Bids, Guamcity'sod Quality wont Ropers 
apilecFre - A.W, GRAY'S SONS, 


PATENTEES AND SOLE ACTURERS, 
P.O. Box g MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, Vt 





66 OHIO" SELP-CLEANING TOOLS. 


Drills 100 to gs00 feet deep. 
“ADVANCE” estes tien 2 
“DRILLER KING” 2st. ise 


to 2,000 feet deep. 
99 MOUNTED 
‘*CLIPPER —— tools 30 t0 300 fk. 
6 9? BORES WITH AU 
‘TIFFIN 5 in. to 44 in. , a 
LOOMIS & NYMAN, TIFFIN, OHIO. 


FRENCH BUHR MILLS 


28 sizesand styles. Every mill w: 
For »ll Kinds of Grinding 


“Book on Mills” 
and sample meal FREE. 
All kinds mill machinery, Flour 
mills built, roller or buhreystem,.. & 
Reduced Prices for °95. 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO.,===a ae 
90 Day Street, indianapolis, Inde 















Don’t be deceived with poor Sheet Metal Roofing 


Our Painted Tin Shingles 


Are more durable than it is possible to makea tin roof put 
i w Galvanized Shingles 
Are both rust and rain proof 

Without Painting. *° °°" 
The National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., citss N75 


When writiag to eaventmers be sure to mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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0; 
oe 
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Oj 
4, the cubic foot — No filling — 
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USED sy EVERYBOD 
EVERYWHERE. 


There’s more real fertilizer to the cubic inch, in our 
Americus Brands than there’s in some others to 


Williams & Clark Fertilizer Co., 
81 Fulton St., New York. 






all clear fertilizer. 
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Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co oO, Aug 3—A 
belt of country extending many miles around 
Cross lake has been well supplied with rain, 
and while the grass crop is not a full one, the 
crop of hay therefrom is excellent and nearly 
an average one. All crops are good. Apples 
will probably not be plenty except Greenings 
which are abundant. Late copious rains are 
helping grass and pasturage. 

Brunswick, Rensselaer Co oO, Aug 3—Farm- 
ers have nearly completed haying. The crop 
is very light making two-thirds as much as 
last year. A large amount of corn has been 
sowed for fodder. Pastures all dried up, milk- 
men are feeding their stock the same as in the 
winter. Rye straw short but the heads were 
well filled. Some are threshing ani say the 
yield isgood. Oats looking well and promise 
a good vield. Some farmers have begun cut- 
ting. We had a nice rain July 27 and 30. 
Springs and streams very low-and more rain is 
needed. 

Jerusalem, Albany Co G, Aug 3—Corn is 
looking well considering the dry weather. 
Meadows have started up again. Potatoes are 
affected with blight. Most of the farmers 
have finished cutting oats. Wheat and rye are 
turning out well this year. Berries were a 
short crop and there will be few pears and 
those of poor quality. Winter apples and 
pears are dropping off the trees. A shower on 
July 30 soaked the ground to the depth of three 
inches. 

Successful July Institute—A summer ses- 
sion of the farmers’ institute was held at West 
Richmondville, Schoharie Co oa, July 31. 
Dairy, fruit and poultry interests were dis- 
cussed. Able speeches were made by Messrs 
F. E. Dawley of Fayetteville, Edward Van 
Alstyne of Kinderbrook, H. E. Cook of Den- 
mark and Henry Van Dreaser of Cobleskill. 
The attendance was large and ali were -enthu- 
siastic over the success of the meeting. 

Constantia, Oswego Co O, Aug 3—We are 
having cool weather with lots of wind and 
some rain. Blackberries are ripe. Buyers be- 
gan taking them last week at7<c per qt but the 
price afterward dropped to 54 and then went 
back to 6c. There is a short crop of this fruit. 
Farmers are busy cutting oats. The farmers’ 
picnic for Oswego and Onondaga counties was 
held at Three Rivers to-day. he attendance 
was large. 

Corfu, Genesee Co 0, Aug 24—Hay the 
lightest crop known in years making not more 
than one-third of an average yield. Wheat all 
harvested in fair condition, but the grain in 
some fields was badly shrunken. Oats much 
better than last year. Corn looking fine and 
promises a good yield in spite of the dry 
weather. Late potatoes are all right. Cows 
shrinking badly both in weight and milk. 
Nearly everyone is feeding them grain now. 


Richmondville, Schoharie Co o, Aug 2—The 
recent heavy rains have been of great benefit 
to corn, potatoes and buckwheat. Oats were 
too far advanced to be helped much. Grass- 
hoppers are doing great damage on the up- 
lands and unless the rains kill them off rye 
cannot be sown until late in the season. Hay 
all cut making about 30 per cent of an average 
crop and of poor quality. Corn and potatoes 
looking well. Buckwheat is fair but the hop- 

ers are eating it badly. The apple crop will 
be very light. There are eo! complaints of 
the fruit falling off. But little butter bein 
made owing toshort pastures, the supply o 
milk being greatly lessened. Merwin, 
general agent for AMEICAN AGRICULTURIST was 
through here recently. He reported the out- 
look for hops rather poor in every part of the 
county, estimating the yield at half an average 
crop. Rye all harvested and of fair quality. 
None threshing yet. Farmers are getting very 
tired of the tramp. nuisance. Tramps were 
never sO numerous as at present and never so 
insolent. Petty burglaries are of daily occur- 
rence. 

Hartford, Washington Coo, Aug 3—Farm- 
ers are done haying having secured a light 
crop. The chinch bug has done considerable 
damage this season. Some meadows have 
been completely killed. Oats are now being 
harvested and are a good crop. Corn is very 
promising and the acreage is larger than com- 
mon. Some are putting in milk separators. 
William Ward has one in use and others will 
soon have theirs set up. July 30 brought a 
heavy rain and many are trying to get their 
oats dry in order that the grain may be housed. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 





Not a very good year for honey as the flowers 
seem to yield a very limited supply of nectar. 
In places grasshoppers are damaging the oats. 
There will be no fruit to speak of this fall. 
Cows have fallen off in milk of late. Cheese 
is very low this season, netting patrons of the 
factories but little more than 6c per Ib. 
Prattsville, Greene Co a, Aug 3—Not since 
18542have farmers experienced such disastrous 
times as at present. The hay crop ranges 
from one-fourth to one-half a crop and is poor 
in quality. Grasshoppers in many sections 
eat buckwheat nearly as fast as it comes out of 
the ground. They are also destroying oats by 
the acre by biting off the heads and the ground 
is literally covered with the grain. Many 
farmers are cutting their grain for fodder. 
Cattle suffering for want of pasture and where 
they have no woods to run in, dairies are near- 
ly dry. Potato tops dying and the crop a fail- 
ure. But little fruit of any kind. Peles of 
butter low and many farmers will find it diffi- 
cult to pay their interest. Itis difficult to say 
what farmers will do with their cattle and 
horses as there is little demand for them. 


Pavilion, Genesee Co, 0, Aug 3—During the 
past week we have had two very good show- 
ers. Although not enough water has fallen to 
start brooks and streams, the ground has been 
soaked to the bottom of potato hills. It also 
comes at the right time to help beans, as the 
pods are now nearly full size and if it had con- 
tinued dry would not have filled well. Barley 
nearly all cut, but most of it was out in the 
rains. Oat cutting progressing slowly. The 
grain is ripening unevenly, just as it came up. 
On account of dry weather they did not stool 
out much, so will not yield heavily. A few 
have threshed wheat to make room in their 
barns for oats and barley. Wheat yielded bet- 
ter in most cases than was expected, although 
not enough threshing has yet been done to de- 
termine the average. Many wheat fields will 
be plowed this fall for wheat again or for 
spring crops, as the grass which was sown 
failed. 

Gilboa, Schoharie Co G, Aug 3—Farmers 
are through haying and harvesting with only 
25 per cent of a full crop secured. Cows are 
selling at $5 to 20 per head. The drouth of 
the past three months was broken last week 
by fine rains. No after feed and stock is suf- 
fering for want of something to eat. Meadows 
and pastures look bare. Grasshoppers de- 
stroyed nearly all buckwheat and other green 
vegetation and now have attacked fruit trees. 
Charles O. Champlin lost one of his work 
horses recently and Dr 8. E. Churchill lost a 
valuable cow from eating potato tops which 
were poisoned with paris green. Milk has ad- 
vanced 4c per qt at the South Gilboa creamery. 
James McMahon from New York city pur- 
chased the dairies owned by the Rogers broth- 
ers, William H. Dicker and John Deignan last 
week, paying 3c per qt until the first of next 
April, with the rise, if any. Stamford has not 
as many boarders as common. Potatoes good 
but few in a hill. 


Stockholm, St Lawrence Co O, 
ing finished with varying results. Some have 
more than an average crop but the general re- 
sult is about 25 per cent below the normal 
yield. Oats about an average crop. Wheat 
poor, barley good but few raise it. Corn large 
and potatoes look well. It is generally be- 
lieved, however, that because of so much hot 
and dry weather they cannot yield well. Pas- 
tures short and the flow of milk short. R. T. 
Wheelock started July 31 on a trip through 
Vermont. He expects to visit some of the cel- 
ebrated farms and Jersey breeders on his way. 
There is a disposition here to look for means 
of increasing the yield of butter fatin milk, in- 
duced largely by the adoption of the Babcock 
tester in our butter factories. Some peoplé are 
wonderfully disappointed in their own herds. 


Jackson, Washington Co oO, Aug 3—James 
Kinyon has a new grocery wagon. He reports 
a good business onthe road. Syramers Mce- 
Arthur died very suddenly of pneumonia July 
18. Those having oats cut are waiting patient- 
ly for afew sunshiny days to dry them. The 
recent rains have caused corn and potatoes to 
~~ wonderfully and the prospect is for good 
yields. 


Amsterdam, Montgomery Co o, Aug 2—Fre- 
quent rains are cheering the hearts of farmers 
in this vicinity who have withstood a long 
season of dry weather. Haying is finished. 
On an average not over half a crop. Old hay 
sells at $18 per ton and it is predicted that 
money won’t buy it next spring. Oats are be- 
ing harvested. The straw is bright, the. berry 
heavy and the yield will be good. Corn and 


Aug 2—Hay- 





buckwheat will be full crop if Jack Frost post- 
pones his coming. There is some speculation 
on potatoes, but from present indications the 


crop will be a good one. Pears will be a fine 
crop, but winter apples are a total failure. 
Plums are poor. Butter, which has been a 
drug in the market at l6c, is advancing in 
price and 25c will soon ve looked for. This is 
about as low as a good article can be produced. 


Boonville, Oneida Co 0, Aug 3—The hay crop 
in this locality has been the lightest known for 
years. The drouth was broken by a good rain 
July 27. Corn and potatoes are looking well 
and farmers may expect good crops. Many 
have been obliged to cut their oats green on 
account of grasshoppers. 

Horseheads, Chemung Co Og, Aug 2—Rye and 
wheat harvest all over. Hay crop although 
below the average is better than expected. 
Oats looking fine. A larger acreage of corn 


than for several years and doing nicely. 
Buckwheat looking fine. Potatoes a good 
crop and worth only 40c in market. Cows 


drying up for want of pasture but milk and 
butter remain low. : 


Amenia, Dutchess Co q, Aug 2—Oats all cut 
and about ready to draw. Good crop and se- 
cured in fine condition. Corn very promising. 
Early potatoes excellent and of good size. 
Hay about three-fourths to seven-eighths of a 
crop. Wheat not raised on ali farms but the 
crop is above the average. Rye is good also. 


Caton, Steuben Co 0, Aug 2—About an 
average.crop of hay being secured notwith- 
standing the discouraging appearance of grass 
one month ago. Oats looking unusually well. 
Hail did considerable damage to corn and 
buckwheat. An unusual area has been sown 
to fodder corn and some farmers have also 
sown millet to supplement the hay crop. Po- 
tatoes have bloomed abundantly this year. 
Plenty of rain for crops and fall feed. 


Litchfield, Herkimer Co 6, Aug 3—Cows 
falling off at the pail badly. The low price of 
cheese discourages farmers who have to buy 
feed. Pastures and meadows were never so 
dry as at present. Grasshoppers are eating 
oats, corn, potatoes and even onions. Hay all 
cut and meadows-about 60 per cent of an aver- 
age crop. Potatoes will be a light crop. Corn 
looking fine. Apples will be very scarce. 
Some farmers are feeding hay to cattle, while 
others are feeding corn. There will be no hay 
to sell here unless rains bring on the after- 
feed. 

Marcy, Oneida Co 0, Aug 2—In the past 30 
years hay was never known to be so light a 
crop. The Mohawk valley, the great hay-pro- 
ducing scction- of the state, has not yielded 
half its usual crop. Upland meadows on clay 
and loam made about half acrop. Hundreds 
of farmers will be obliged to sacrifice their 
stock this fall. Oats on clay loam made a 
good growth, but hundreds of acres were cut 
long before they were ripe and cured for hay to 
save them from being totally destroyed by grass- 
hoppers. Corn has made more than ordinary 
growth and promises a good crop, but grass- 
hoppers have attacked it and are eating the 
silk as fast as it comes out. This will proba- 
bly injure the yield of grain to some extent. 
Potatoes have stood the drouth remarkably 
well but need rain very much as they are set- 
ting. Stock suffering for water as well as feed. 
As there is no hay to spare many are feeding 
shorts at $19 to 20 per ton. At the present 
price of cheese noone can afford to feed for 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 





In the Adirondack mountains. Persons con- 
templating a visit to the Adirondack mountains 
should by all means supply themselves with a copy 
of the delightful little book, just issued by the 
New York central, bearing the above title. It will 
not take long to read, for it contains only 64 
pages, but every page bristles with information of 
ust the practical kind one wants at such a time. 
fou can take this book and in half an hour secure 
a good general idea of the Adirondack region—its 
grand divisions, characteristics of each, the loca- 
tion of the principal resorts and how to reach 
them. Not she least valuable feature is a fine new 
relief map, printed in four colors, showing the 
correct location of all the principal mountains, 
lakes and streams; also all stage lines, wagon 
roads and carries, and on the back a complete list 
of hotels, cottages and camps—location, dates of 
opening and closing, rates, ete. There is, proba- 
bly, no other book published on the Adirondacks 
containing in such compact and readable shape 
so much useful information. A copy will be sent 
free, postpaid, to any address in the world, on re- 
ceipt of two 2-cent stamps, by George H. Daniels, 
eneral a agent, Grand Central station, 

ew York. 











milk. The spring seeding of grass appears to 
be entirely gone, the drouth killing the timo- 
thy and grasshoppers the clover. Everyone 
has stock for sale but no buyers. Pork has ad- 
vanced to 7ic and hay from 9to 20 per ton 
since July 1. Apples are a failure and pears 
are very imperfect. Raspberries not over half 
@ crop. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The New Department of Agriculture. 





That portion of the work of the last legisla- 
ture of special significance to farmers and. the 
agricultural interests of the state generally, 
creating 


was the passage of a bill a state de- 











SECRETARY EDGE. 


partment of agriculture. The act, which re- 
ceived the governor’s approval about the mid- 
dle of March, calls for the appointment of a 
secretary of agriculture for a term of four 
years at an annual salary of $3500 who shall 
organize and conduct the work of the depart- 
ment. The appointment of a deputy secretary 
at a salary of 3000 per year is also provided for. 
The other officers of the department are an 
economic zoologist, a commissioner of forestry, 
a state veterinarian and a dairy and food com- 
missioner, these each to receive a salary of 
2500 ner annum. After his approval of the act 
Gov Hastings almost immediately placed 
Thomas J. Edge of Chester Co at the head of 
the new department who at once began its or- 
ganization. He is rapidly getting things into 
shape for active work, the start that has been 
made promising much for the welfare of the 
farmers through their department of agricul- 
ture. 

Secretary Edge, from his wide experience 
and familiarity with the agricultural resources 
of the state, is very well fitted for the duties 
of his position. Born at Midway, Chester Co, 
he received his education at family schools, at 
Westtown boarding school in his native coun- 
ty and at Friends‘ select school in Philadel- 
phia. Early in life he developed a liking for 
agriculture and spent much of his time on the 
farm. In 1857 the family moved toa farm in 
New Garden township, Chester Co, which Mr 
Edge now owns and on which he continued to 
reside until called into active public life by his 
election as secretary of the state board of agri- 
culture. At the age of 16 he became a paid 
correspondent of the Germantown Telegraph 
and Country Géntleman and afterward became 
agricultural editor of the Philadelphia Age 


and Philadelphia Times and _ associate 
editor of the Journal of the Farm 
and other agricultural publications. When 


the eastern experimental farm was located at 
West Grove, Chester Co, he was unanimously 
elected by his county agricultural society as 
member of a committee of three in whose 
hands the management of the farm was placed. 
When the act to create the Pennsylvania state 
board of agriculture became a law he was 
unanimously elected to represent the Chester 
Co agricultural society on the board being re- 
elected to the same position for 16 years, and 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


was then made member ex-officio. At the first 
meeting of the board, in February 1877, lie was 
unanimously elected secretary and was _ re- 
elected to the same position for 18 years. The 
intelligent and faithful manner in which he 
had performed the duties of secretary of the 
state board and his thorough knowledge of all 
matters relating to agriculture made him a 
most available candidate for the positicn he 
now holds. 

While the work of the department has not 
been completely mapped out as yet, Secretary 
Edge announces that among other duties it 
will assume the following: 1. The general 


agriculture of the state, including crop and 
live stock reports, correspondence, etc. 2. 


Economic zoology including the relation of 
birds to crops, bounties for scalps of birds and 
injurious animals and all duties pertainiig to 
general zoology. 3. Forestry, including an 
examination into the #eas and values of the 
orests of the state, the amount of land now 
under forests and of that denuded of timber 
and bought by the counties for taxes; effect of 
forests fires and their prevention; effects of 
forests upon rainfall, ciimate, ete. 4. Pre- 
vention of the manufacture and sale of oleo- 
margarine and artificial butter, and under the 
general pure food -bill, of all adulterations 
in foods and food products whether for the 
human race or live stock. 5. Under the act 
creating the state live stock sanitary board, 
the department will have the general care of 
contagious diseases of live stock in the state, 
including tuberculosis and Texas fever. 6. 
Of farmers’ institutes of which 151 were held 
during the year ending June 1 1895; the em- 
ployment of proper institute workers; the ar- 
rangements of dates and places of holding 
farmers’ institutes. 7. Through each of the 
five sub-divisions and their heads, the depart- 
ment will have ageneral and systematic care 
for the agricultural interests of the state gen- 
erally. Underthe previous plan these vari- 
ous interests had been cared for by different 
officers or boards, with no unison of action. 
By collecting these different interests under 
one head it is expected that much more and 
widely extended benefits will be obtained. 
8. The department also has charge of the col- 
lection and analyses of samples of commercial 
fertilizers. The license fees paid by manu- 
facturers of fertilizers are a special fund in the 
state treasury far the use of the secretary of 
agriculture in the work of fertilizer control. 
The secretary of agriculture, by virtue of his 
position, is also a member of the state live 
stock sanitary board. This board was likewise 
established by the last legislature, its purpose 
being to control and suppress all dangerous, 
contagious and infectious diseases in domestic 
animals. This act went into effect June 1. 
The legislature also saw fit to arm the dairy 
and food commissioner in such a way as to en- 
able him to protect the citizens of his state 
against the evils of food adulteration. A bill 
accurately defining the various kinds of adul- 
terated foods and prescribing pénalties for 
transgressions of the sections relative to their 
manufacture or sale was introduced and pass- 
ed. The old law regulating the manufac- 


ture and sale of commercial fertilizers 
has also been brought to the. atten- 
tion of fertilizer manufacturers and 


their agents by Secretary Edge in a way which 
gives them to understand that its provisions 
will in the future be rigidly enforced. In 
short the work in every division of the new 
department bids fair to be most thorough, a 
fact which no doubt is giving great satisfac- 
tion to farmers all over the state. In addition 
to salaries the department receives annual ap- 
propriations of $12,500 for the dairy and food 
commission, 7500 for farmers’ institutes and 
5000 for contingent and office expenses. The 
appropriation for the state live stock sanitary 
board is limited by the approval of the gov- 
ernor and secretary of the department. 


rr 


Johnstown, Cambria Co 0, Aug 2—Harvest 
and haying over. Wheat and rye were quite 
good with hay a fair crop. The apple crop 
will be large and of good quality but there are 
no peaches or plums this year. Cherries were 
also a failure. Potatoes and corn promise 
good yields and oats are turning out quite well 
all over the county. Bees are doing quite 
well this season. B.F. Slick had 12 swarms 
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previous to July 4, all of which were saved 
and are working well. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Oyster Bay, Aug 3—Considerable rain has 
fallen the past three weeks delaying harvest 
work to some extent. Hay and grain all se- 
cured and most of the oats. Some farmers are 
carting cabbage to Deacker brothers’ factory 
for sauerkraut. The price is very low, they pay- 
ing lsc per head. All crops look fine since the 
rain. Pastures have started well and cows are 
doing fine. Janes Oats has at his place, west 
side of Cold Springs Harbor, the only pen of 
Ohio Improved Chester pigs on this island. 
The pen consists of two old hogs and 10 six- 
week-old pigs. Mr Oats expects to sell the pigs 
but will exhibit the old ones at the Mineola 
fair as they are very fine specimens of the 
breed. 

Mattituck, Aug 3—Farmers have their cab- 
bage seed harvested. Yield poor owing to so 
much damp weather. Potatoes badly blighted 
and some rot among them. Oats a better crop 
than usual. Wheat not up to the average. 
Cauliflower all set and looking well for this 
time of year. Corn looks very promising. Seed 
growers are pecpesins ground for fall cabbage. 
Some pieces have already been set. 

Southold, Ang 2—Grain about all secured. 
Threshing has commenced, wheat and rye be- 
ing above the average. Oats immense and 
badly lodged but generally secured in very 
good order. Corn very heavy and with occa- 
sional showers will give a good yield of both 
stover and grain. Potatoes have been brought 
to astandstill by blight and are rotting in 
some fields quite badly. A very large acreage 
of cauliflower has been set, but at the present 
writing is not up to the standard, as they do 
not start off and grow, owing doubtless to the 
recent wet weather forcing the tops faster than 
the roots. Much trouble has been experi- 
enced by some from the grub worm eating the 
plants. There is quite an acreage of Brussels 
sprouts and cabbage set, the former for mar- 
ket and the latter mostly forseed. Many acres 
of millet and Hungarian grass are looking _ 
fine. The harvest festival or farmers’ picnic 
is to be held at Oak Lawn, Southold, Aug 10. 
A good time is anticipated. 





NEW JERSEY. 


Chatham, Morris Co 6, Aug 3—Farmers 
about through with upland hay and well along 
with the river meadows. A good crop being 
secured in this section. Corn is 25 per cent 
better than usual and potatoes are a litttle 
above the average and commanding good 
prices. New ones are bringing $1 to 1.25 per 
bu. Milk is the great source of revenue in this 
locality and farmers are getting 24 to 2%c per 
qt for it. Pasture as good as usual. Some are 
complaining of a falling off in the flow of milk 
on account of flies. Some old timers say the 
flies have never been so bad as at present. 
Farmers have their work well in hand and 
sowing turnips is the order of the day. 





The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year by the national apple shippers’ 
association: Pt, C. C. Bell, Boonville, Mo; 
V P, Mr Mitchell, Chicago; Sec, Frank Wag- 
ner, Chicago; treas, John C. Morgan, Lakeside, 
Mich; statistician, B. W. Snow, Chicago. The 
next annual meeting will be held in Chicago, 
July, 1896. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on Gale page and under this heading in the MIDD 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large — ay type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
find thatan advertisement in this department will bring 
— returns and prove a paying investment. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








ANTED—Man to handle our goods in his own county. to 
#8 every day aS work. Write to-day. QUAKER HARNESS. 
OIL CO., Belden, hio. 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


[From Page 99.) 
moralized state of the market. Small _ fae- 
tories are closing their doors; and one of the larg- 
has contracted its milk toa 
milk station from now until April 1, 1896. The 
average shrinkage at present is aout 60 % from 
the flush. Many factories will close by the middle 
of September. Several others around Boonville 
have contracted their milk for the balance of 
season to the Limburger factories at $1 p 100 tbs. 





est establishments 


Transactions are as follows: Large colored, 
2270 bxs at 6%%c, 2997 at Tc, large white, 91 at 6%c, 
510 at 7c. Small white, 80 at 73gc, 45 at 74¢c, small 


colored, 210 at 73gc, 595 at 744c, 380 at p t, consigned, 
935 bxs. Total 8113 bxs against 10,145 last year. 

Little Falls sold 262 bxs at 6%4c, 1969 at 7c, 19 at 
7T4, of which 500 were small, 1784 small and twins 
at 742c, 335 twins at 140 consigned. Total, 
6439 bxs. 


7T34¢, 


The Milk Market. 


The half-cent advance to 244c Pp qt to farmers, 
for milk delivered on the cars at shipping point, 
has served to place the surplus price on the plat- 
form at New York at $1 32 ® can of 40 qts, this be- 
ing the general figure early the present week. 
Should very warm weather materialize, stimulat- 
ing the consumption, it is not improbable the re- 
tail price in this city will be increased, this at 
present being very irregular, but generally around 
6c P qt with bottle milk 6@8c. Dry weather in 
York state and Jersey, together with some dam- 
age to pastures by grasshoppers, are chief factors 
in the advance, receipts last week falling off a 
little. New York milk dealers have not given up 
the idea of reorganizing the exchange, and say 
that such shall be the outcome whether producers 
take interest or not. Up tothe present time the 
latter have not subscribed for half the proposed 
capital stock of $25,000. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40-qt 
eans for the week ending Aug 5 were as fol- 


lows: 


Fluid milk Cream Condensed 


NY,LE& West RR, 2, 817 1,307 209 
N Y Central, 11,166 40 508 
N Y, Ont & West, 2802 1,202 — 
West Shore 7,266 324 729 
NY, Sus & “West, 12,451 337 2% 
NY & Putnam 4,652 -— —_ 
New Haven & i, 5,940 31 — 
, Lack & West, 38,476 1,342 - 
Long Island, 1,031 = = 
N J Central, 1,529 31 — 
sehign Vi Valley, ane 42 
Other sources, 4,200 = - 
Total receipts, 150,673 =, 120 1,472 
Daily average, 21,524 731 21 
Creamery Notes. 


On the Jefferson division of the Erie road a new 
creamery has been established which is getting 
about 30 cans milk per day. Our advices from 
York state suggest that milk will not be over 
plentiful this fall, as farmers are not buying 
many new cows, owing to the shortage in hay in 
Orange, Sullivan and Delaware counties, ete. 


The Hillside creamery, Cornish, N H, received 
during June 457,896 lbs milk and made 21,535 Ibs 
butter. Payments to patrons were on the basis 
of 19\%e P lb for the butter. 


THE HOP TRADE. 
The Hop [Movement and [arket. 








THE NEW YORK MARKET. 


NEw YorK, Aug 5—Interest revolves around the 
new crop now coming on and small quantities of 
York state seedlings have been sold at l5ec, 
but this is scarcely a criterion of the market as 
buyers generally hold aloof up tothe present 
time. The demand for brewing and export ac- 
count is restricted, whatever may be the move- 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


ment when the weather gets a little cooler. 
Choice ’94 hops are again quotable around 8@9c. 
Advices from many of the hop yards in N Y point 
toa promising aspect, although here and there 
some complaint is heard regarding the presence 
of lice. Should weather prove propitious it now 
seems as though the crop will be harvested a lit- 
tle earlier than usual. acific coast growers are 
not disposed to market at present prices and 
yards will be abandoned this season. 





some y 
QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 
Aug 5 July 27. July 24 
State N .Y¥ crop 4 ep : @9c a 8@y9ec 
i *med to prime, 7@8 
“ “ “ “com, . 5a6 ‘e7 iss 
a _ “ '93 choice, 5@54¢ 5 
* * “« com to prime, tos 
sas * old olds, 2@3 2@3 
Pacific 94 choice, Bas ‘ 
“ med to prime, 6@7 1@7 
a "93 choice, 5 5 
« * com to prime, 3@4 3@4 


Hop Growers’ Annual Blowout. 
There will be a grand union picnic held at Akin 
k near Amsterdan on Thursday, Aug 22, under 
he auspices of the Montgomery Co Pomona 
grange P of H, to which not only farmers of this 
and adjoining countie#are invited, but all who 
are friends to agriculture will be made most wel- 
come. Among the speakers already secured by 
the management are the Hon Seth Fenner of the 
state farmers’ institute, Hon N. G. Syouming. 
lecturer of the state farmers’ league and Mrs 8. 
U. Judd of the state grange. Other local speakers 
will be introduced and these together with recita- 
tions, music and a big dinner will make it a gala 
day for the patrons and the people of the surround- 
ing country. All local trains on the Central Hudson 
road stop at Akin, which is at the entrance of the 
park, and electric cars from Amsterdam make 
trips every 15 minutes. Should the weather be 
rainy the picnic wyll be held on the first fair day 
following. 


COBLESKILL (Schoarie), Aug 1—Two ship- 
ments of hops were made from this point last 
week. The first of 13 bales was consigned to Bos- 
ton by J. L. Bergh and the second of 15 bales was 


sent to NewfYork by Seward Shafer. 
——ESESE 
TOBACCO. 


The Market and the New Crop. 

The market for domestic seedleaf is quiet both 
in city and country. Output of cigars for year 
ended June 30, 9%, shows a slight increase for the 
first time since 1893, and the tradeis getting into 
better shape. The system of auction sales direct 
to consumers, which New England growers are 
trying to establish, is being bitterly contested by 
packers and middlemer who would be forced out 
of the business if it succeeds. New crop cigar 
leaf is very promising in New England and New 
York, uneven in Pennsylvania, poor in the Miami 
valley and only fair in Wisconsin as a whole, with 
aheavy reduction in acreage, and old growths 
prior to 1894 about all out of planters’ hands. 

“Will the price of °93 and ’94 cigar leaf ad- 
vance?” Weare notin the business of predict- 
ing the future course of prices. The large quan- 
tity of Sumatran wrappers in bond and the 
amount of poor leaf in the last two domestic 
crops must be considered. Strictly fine fillers and 
broadleaf cigar wrappers have shown a decided 
firmness and a visible advance during the past 
three months. It does not seem possible for the 
market to be in worse shape than it has been, but 
each planter must decide for himself whether to 
hold or sell. 





NEW YORK STATE. 

BALDWINSVILLE, Aug 6—The crop throughout 
this Onondaga section is doing well and is at 
least a good average. We have had no hail or 
wind storms, no grasshoppers, hor have we lack- 
ed for rain on the whole. Our tobacco growers 
are a good deal discouraged in reference to prices. 
The ‘93 crop is selling at 3c and 1 ¢ p Ib, seleetions 
6@sc. It is being pretty rapidly bought up for ex- 
port. The damaged is being stripped of the stems 
and the leaves are sold for cutting purposes and 
smoking. Our market is bare of ’90, ’91 and ’92 to- 
bacco and not much left of these crops in grow- 
ers’ hands. No market for ’94 worth noting. The 
nominal price for ’94 is 6@10c running lots. The 
outlook for business is better. 


The Foundation 


of Good Health is 


Pure, Rich Blood 


And the surest, best way to 
purify your blood is to take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 








b s are tasteless, mild, effective. 
Hood Ss Pills All druggists. 25¢. 








The Standard, 


BEST AND 
MOST ECONOMICAL 


CORN HARVESTER 


ON BARTEL. 


! HORSE AND 2 MEN WILL CUT 
5 TO 8 ACRES IN A DAY. 
All metal with SAFETY GUARDS. It will pay 





you to write us for circular and prices. 


THE STANDARD HARROW CO., 


UTICA, N. Y. 





a BS 
Has no equal. Works eng and i 
throws a constant stream ever pd 





freezes in winter. Over 300,000 in use 
and giving universal satisfaction. 
Send for circulars and prices, giving 

Beware of Imitations. 


MA of well. 
AST, FOOS & CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 

Also Manufacturers of the _ 
Turbine and Columbia Steel 
Wind Engines, Steel Derricks, 
Power Mills. Lift +e Tank 
and Spray Pumps, uckeye 
Lawn ae Iron Fencing, 
Fire Escapes, etc. 


SMITH & WINCHESTER CO., need omnes Mass. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 

An ingenious and simple little device is the 
Hold Fast Corn Binder, advertised in this issue by 
the Tie Company, of Unadilla, N Y. It may be 
described as apiece of steel, being so bent that 
when astring or rope is drawn through, it is aut- 
omatically fastened. It is so practical that all 
farmers should send to the manufacturers for a 
cireular. 





All about block signals. “Block signals on the 
New York Central”, the latest addition to and 
No 17 of the popular “four track series” of 
“America’s greatest railroad,’ is from the press 
of the American Bank Note company; contains 
64 pages, narrow octavo, beautifully printed on 
coated paper and illustrated with graphie pic- 
tures of signal apparatus and its application to 
the traffic of a great railroad. The text is from 
the pen of a celebrated English expert on block 
signals, and the subject is treated in a way that 
cannot fail tointerest the average traveler, as well 
as the technical engineer. Itis believed that this, 
the latest of railway safety devices, has never be- 
fore been so thoroughly and comprehe nsively 
described and illustrated as in this book. <A copy 
will be mailed to any address, free, postpaid, on 
receipt of three 2-cent stamps, by George H. 
Daniels, general passenger agent, Grand Central 
station, New York. 
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“% Fertilizer. 


It sells everywhere. 
write you how to make money. 
aM owed Lowen, 83 ad. Street, New York, aN 
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Supplied in carload lots in 
bulk, sacks or barrels direct 
from Canadian storehouses, 
Also in smaller quantities 


UNLEACHED 


General Eastern Agents for 
Armour & Co., Chicago. 


Bone Fertilizers. 











= CANADA: 
ASHES 


Our Ashes are gathered and 
shipped under personal su- 
pervision. Guaranteed 
1OOD and weight. 


[OO D free pamphlet, 
sample and price, 

., MUNROE, LALOR & CO., 

hod Arcade Block, Oswego.N. Y. 























OUR WETERINARY ADWISER. 


Contracted Hoof.—D. P. P. has ahorse which 
has a contracted hoof. Thig can sometimes be 
helped by poulticing the foot for two weeks with 
bran mash put into a bag and put on the foot; 
change it once daily and wet it several times dur- 
ing the day with water, then blister the coronet 
with cantharides 2 dr and lard 1oz. If time will 
allow, turn out to grass for 2 mos and take off the 
shoe. If the animal has to be used, put on a bar 
shoe resting on the frog and easy onthe heels. 
This will relieve the pressure on the heels and 
by degrees the heels will spread. 





Sows.—W. R. asks the following: How long is it 
profitable to keep a sow for breeding; which is it 


most profitable to breed from, young or old sows? 
Also he has pigs which became stiff and they 


pass bloody urine in drops when they are stand- 
ing or lying down. Whatis good for them? 1. 
The most profitable time to keep sows for breed- 
ing is from the time they are 9 mos until they are 
3 yrs old. 2. This disease is caused by an irrita- 
tion of the kidneys, the result of the food, water 
or deranged state of the system. Change the 
food and see that the water is pure and in plenty. 
Give each pig from 1 to 2 oz castor oil at a duse ac- 
cording to size of pig. Give a teaspoonful of fluid 
extract of buchu in 1 oz waterthree times a day; 
also give one teaspoonful of tincture chloride 05 
iron in a tablepoonful of syrup twice aday. Con- 
tinue this for two weeks if necessary. ‘Harris on 
the Pig’”’ is a good work and can be obtained 
from the Orange Judd company of New York City, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place. Price $1.50 postpaid. 





Out of Condition.—E. W. has a cow which has 
been stall fed with a variety and abundance. 
This season she is on poor pasture and has fallen 
off in milk and flesh rapidly; the horns were 
bored and found hollow. Itis likely if the cow 
is fed on good nutritious food and plenty of good, 

ure water, that she will gain both milk and fiesh. 

here is no such disease as “hollow horn.” The 
horns of all cattle’are hollow but in some breeds 
are more hollow than in others. 





Epilepsy.—H. W. B. has a dog that on coming 
from his kennel for exercise will run very strong, 
but in a few minutes will get slower and lose all 


control of himself, falling on his side, where he 
will lie rigid for a few minutes, then get up and 
appear as wellasever. Epilepsy is a very com- 
mon disease among young dogs and those which 
do not get sufficient exercise. It is also the result 
of worms and teething. Let the dog have its lib- 
erty and give it a dose of castor oil1l to20z. Give 
1-5 of a grain of nitrate of silver at a dose twice a 
day and continue it for 30r4 weeks. Givein pill. 


Vertigo.—P. B. S has fowls which tip their 
heads sideways and fall down and stretch their 
legs back; they appear to be dizzy. Treatment: 
When the attack is on, holding the head under a 
stream of cold water will usually revive it. Give 
¥, to Y2 gr of calomel in the food once a day for a 
few days, or a teaspoonful of castor oil mixed in 
the food once a day until it acts on the bowels 
will be found useful. Feed on soft food fora few 
days and see that they have a good supply_of 
fresh water several times daily during the hot 
weather. 





Skin Disease.—M. C. wants to know what to do 
fora horse which has lumps on fore legs and 
breast which break and become running sores. 
Give the horse a physic of aloes 1o0z, ground gin- 
ger 4 oz, carbonate of soda % oz; mix and dis- 
solve in 14 pt of hot water, add 42 pt of cold wa- 
ter and give at one dose. Follow this by mixing 
sulphate of iron 4 0z, nitrate of potass 4 oz and 
divide into 24 doses, six to be given twice a day in 
bran mash. Repeatif necessary. Dress the sores 
once with terchloride of antimony, put iton with 
afeather. In three daysthe diseased parts will 
slough off; then apply a little of the following 
twice a day: Acetate of lead % oz, sulphate of 
zine 14 oz, ecarbolic acid % oz, water’ 1 qt. Be 
careful that you have no sores or cuts on your 
hands while dressing a caseof this kind; if you 
have burn them with caustic. 





Inflammation of the Stomach.—G. F. G. has 
turkeys which liye to be from 3 to 6 weeks old and 
then die. Upon investigation we found the 
stomach near the passage into the intestine very 
much inflamed, swollen and hard and seemed to 
be filled with a fatty substance, Treatment: The 
prevention is to feed wholesome food such as 

round oats, scalded with boiling water and a 
ittle milk added. Give each fowl 4 to % gr of 
calomel in its food once daily for a few days. 
Give fresh water several times daily. 
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, The records show this Threshing-machine to be the 
casiest running and the greatest grain saver of all. 
Requires only about 1% miles travel per hour. Fer full 
description, and for the best Straw-preserving@Rye- 
threshers, Clover-hullers, Fanning-mills, Feed-mills, Cir- 
cular-saw Machines, Land-rollers and Dog-powers, send 
for Fearless Catalogue, For Fodder-cutters, Car- 
riersand Drag-saw Machines, and for information show- 
ing “ Why Ensilage Pays,’’ send for Ensilage Cata= 
logue, Address, MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, N, Y. 
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New York. 
BEYMER-BAUMAH, 
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BROOKLYN, 
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Louisville. 
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Philadelphia, 


MORLEY, 
Cleveland. 
MISSOURI, 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL, 
St. Louis, 
Salem, Mass. 
Chicago. 
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St. Louis and Chicago. 
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Whatever 


the price, Pure White Lead is the best and 
cheapest paint, because of its great spread- 
ing power and durability. Properly applied, 
it never chips or scales, thus forming the 
best possible base for subsequent repaint- 
ing. The price of Pure White Lead is now 
lower than ever before in this country (see 
list genuine brands). 


_ Tint the White Lead to any shade of color desired with the Na- 
tional Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead tinting colors, prepared especially 
for this purpose. Send for pamphlet giving information and color-card. 


It is free. 
NATIONAL LEAD CO,, 





UNION, ” 


1 Broadway, New York. 








THE CELEBRATED COMMON SENSE 


Portable Bolster Spring. 


For Converting One and Two Horse Common Wagons Into Spring Vehicles. 


a Le 


PAT D JAN. 22 89 


CAPACITY 59000 





Low Down, Elastic, Reliable. 


The best made. Warranted superior to any wagon spring on the market. Every farmer, fruit 
grower and dairyman should have a set of Common Sense Bolster Springs. Show this advertisement 
to your dealer and ask him to order you asample set. For sale by 

JOHN A. GIFFORD, 14 MURRAY ST., New York. 
Pontiac Spring Works, Sole Manufacturers, Pontiac, Mich, U.8. A. 













Write to-day. 


CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, HARNESS S% 


and Bicycles, at Factory Pri 
cent saved. Our goods received the highest awards at the Wor) 
Fair. Our 1895 Mammoth Iilustrated Catalogue is free to all. Itshows 
all the latest styles and improvements and reduced prices. It has 200 
“A” Grade, 845. ages and is the largest and most complete catalogue ever issued. 
end for it. Jt’s free. Alliance lincinnati, Ohiec. 






Work guaranteed and 2 to bd a Vs. My" 
ae. * = 
CIS KRY 


Carriage Co., C 








CHICACO VETERINARY GOLLEGE. 


The most successful college on this continent. For full particulars address the 
soe avenes ar 


hi 
OS. HUGHES, M. R. C, V. S., 2537-2539 State St,, Chicago, IIL 








A Good 


Stem-winding Watch, 


INCLUDING CHAIN AND CHARM. 





Given for Only Three New Subscribers to This Journal. 


This is the best moderate-priced STEM-WINDING and the only moder 
ate-priced STEM-SETTING WATCH ever made in America. The movement is 
of fine American make; nickel case ; regular Waltham standard pocket size. 
It has heavy beveied glass crystal, and the watch complete is only five-eighths of 
an inch thick, is light and strong and convenient to carry, and is the best watch 
ever producea and sold at a low price. We guarantee each and every 
watch, and will either repair or replace any watch which fails to run satisfac- 
torily. 

**Keeps right up on time with the regulator and has not varied a min- 
utein two weeks,” says Dr. Anderson,Webb City, Jasper Co.,Mo. “Have hada 
£25.00 watch beside it and it keeps perfect time,” says H. Woollard, Wellsburgh, 
Ia. Hundreds of others write us in like manner. 

OU R oO F 7 = We will send this Watch, which we fully guar- 

* antee, including chain and charm, and a 
year’s subscription to this journal, for only $2.25, or we will send it 
free to any one whe will send us a club of only three new subscribers at #1 
per year. Postage paid by usin each case. Show this journal*to your friends 
and neighbors, get them to subscribe, and thus secure the Watch free of charge. 

Remit by money order, check, draft or registered letter. A postoffice 
money order costs but three cents for any amount under $2.50, and may be 
sent at our risk. 


Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 





52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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SOP & rye News, 


Changes in Crop Prospects. 








Wheat harvest in progress in southern por- 
tion of spring wheat belt under favorable con- 
ditions. Weather exceptionally good for ma- 
turing the grain. Cool and cloudy, apparently 
insuring a full, plump berry. Scattered local 
correspondence from the northwest indicates 
improvement in prospect during past 10 days 
and only @ minimum of damage from dry 
weather, rust and smut recently complained 
of. Winter wheat threshing in the southwest 
still very much delayed by wet weather, and 
increasing complaint of damage in the shock 
and further lowering of quality. Farmers’ de- 
liveries likely to enlarge somewhat during 
next two weeks, but no indication of any im- 
provement in quality of offerings. 

Corn condition maintained in high promise 
with generally sufficient moisture for all pres- 
ent needs. Actual damage from drouth too 
small to be of consequence and crop _practical- 
ly made in southern portion of Mo and Kan. 
Nothing in sight to suggest any lowering of 
recent estimates. Oats threshing reveals yield 
about as expected but considerable discolora- 
tion from rains at harvest. 

Promise of potatoes fully maintained, with 
especially good late growth, unusual freedom 
from bugs and no complaint of blight or other 
disease. Pastures rapidly improving and bet- 
ter second crop from meadows than was deem- 
ed possible three weeks ago. 





A Denver Bank Closed.—The Union bank in 
Denver, Col, has closed its doors and has been 
placed in the hands of government officials. 
Bankers Moffett, Cooper and McIntosh with- 
drew from County Treasurer’s Wygant’s bond 
of half a million dollars. It was a compara- 
tively small affair and should not have been 
opened after the panic of January, 1893. 
When Moffett and other bankers withdrew 
from the county treasurer’s bond, President 
Woodbury of the Union bank, offered to take 
Mr Moffett’s place. The county commissioners 
declined the proffer and demanded from Mr 
Woodbury’s bank the $75,000 of county funds 
he held. The bank did-not pay, but closed up. 
Treasurer Wygant and his attorneys declare 
there is no misapplication of funds in their de- 
partment. 


Insurgents Land in Cuba.—Information has 
been received at New York of the recent suc- 
cessful landing in Cuba of two bodies of insur- 
gents who had with them two cannon, 700,000 
rounds of ammunition, 500 pounds of dynamite 
and hundreds of repeating rifles and revolvers. 
One expedition consisted of 278 men and the 
other of 75 men, almost all of them veterans of 
the last revolutionary war in Cuba. The two 
expeditions landed on the south coast of Santa 
Clara province. One expedition was com- 
manded by Maj-Gen Charles Roloff and Brig- 
Gen Zeratine Sanchez. Brig-Gen Jose Maria 
Madriguez, chief of staff of Gen Gomez, led 
the second. The expeditions started from two 
bays in the Bahama islands and were taken in 
small boats to seyeral sailing craft which con- 
veyed the whole party to Cuba. 


No Oil Combine with Russia.—A Russian pa- 
ber prints a letter from the Nobles, the great 
Russian oil producers, denying the existence 
of any agreement between the Russian and 
American oil companies for the European 
markets. According to a report eizeulated re- 
cently the oil trade of the Mediterranean and 
of Norway and Sweden was to be turned over 
exclusively to the Russian producers, who 
were also to supply 33 per cent of the oil used 
by other European countries, the remaining 65 
per cent to be supplied by the American com- 
panies. 


To Fight an Increased Tax on Beer.—<All the 
big brewers in the country are said to be go- 
ing to fight the proposition to increase the tax 
on beer by-placing an extra dollar on each bar- 
rel. There is already a plan on foot among 
the brewers of New York city to oppose the 
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tax and to fight the question out in the courts. 
Counsel for the national association of brew- 
ers, now in New York, and the brewers’ 
organization of that city believe that 
they can have any law that may be made, 
imposing a tax, declared unconstitutional. 
Several conferences have been held in view of 
the fact that adverse legislation had already 
been threatened. Counsel for the brewers 
base their case on the fact that the present 
government tax on the production of beer is 
an excise revenue. Controller Ashbel P. Fitch, 
general counsel for the brewers, said Monday: 
“The brewers intend to defeat this new tax. 
There is no sectional difference. All are alike 
affected and there is no difference between the 
east and the west.’’ 


Lawrence University in Danger.—The ques- 
tion has been raised as to the power of the 
Kansas state board of equalization to make the 
levy of three-tenths of one mill forthe purpose 
of raising the $100,000 appropriated for the cur- 
rent fund of Lawrence university. It has been 
the custom of the boards of equalization since 
1880 to make this levy and the question 
now raised has been referred to the attor- 
ney-general for an opinion. If he decides that 
the board has no power to make the levy, then 
no funds will be raised for the university for 
the two ensuing fiscal years, necessitating a 
closing of the institution until provision be 
made for current expenses. There is some 
prospect for a special session of the legislature 
which would surely be called for that one pur- 
pose rather than close the university. 


Shall Monks Make Beer?—The matterof the 
manufacture of beer by the monks in St Vin- 
cent’s college, near Latrobe, Pa, will be taken 
up at the national convention of the Roman 
Catholic total abstinence union in New York. 
At the diocesan convention at Irwin, Pa, some 
weeks ago, resolutions denouncing the|brewing 
business, especially when engaged in by 
priests, was adopted. Since the convention the 
total abstinence advocates have been obtain- 
ing the names of priests toa _ petition that will 
be forwarded to Rome. The pope will be asked 
to close the brewery. 





New York Republican Convention.—_The New 
York republican state committee has voted to 
hold the state convention at Saratoga, Sept 
17. As to representation the republican vote 
of 1892 was accepted as the standard, and one 
delegate from each assembly district, with one 
delegate for every 1000 and majority fraction 
of 1000 the measure of representation. This 
will make the convention consist of 760 dele- 
gates instead of 724, as the last stood. The 
exact apportionment could not be determined 
until the changes made by the reappointment 
in New York city have been recognized and 
provided for. 

The republican state executive committee of 
Ohio have decided to open the state campaign 
in Springtield, the home of Gen Bushnell, the 
nominee for governor, on Sept 10. Sen- 
ator Sherman will preside and Gov MeKinley, 
ex-Gov Foraker, Gen Bushnell and others will 
speak. 


The Horr-Harvey Debate Ended.—The Horr- 
Harvey silver debate has come to anend at 
Chicago. Every seatin the art gallery of the 
Illinois club was occupied during the closing 
session, and the walls were lined with eager 
listeners. The debate ran through eight days, 
and 145,000 words in all were spoken. The 
audience was on every occasion composed 
mainly of free silver men, and cheered Mr 
Harvey at every opportunity. Mr Harvey de- 
nied that he had been furnished with money 
by silver mine owners to aid in the debate. 





The Single Tax Fight in Delaware.—The sin- 
gle tax campaign in Delaware is started. At 
resent it is solely educational and thé polit- 
ical part will come later. Its object is to make 
Delaware a single tax state in order to show 
how well the thing will work in practice. It 
was only after much discussion that Delaware 
was decided upon as the battle ground. The 
principal advantage is that it is a small 
state with a small population, and so likely to 
offer the least resistance. Delaware has only 
about 37,000 voters, of whom 19,000 is a ma- 
jority. It is easier, the leaders argue, to con- 
vert 19,000 voters than the majority in a state 
like New York or Pennsylvania. New Castle 
county holds about 23,000 voters, and here the 
fight is being waged the hottest. Work in this 
county was started on June 15. The campaign 
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in Kent and Sussex, the population of which 
is mainly farmers, was not commenced 
until later. Of the 23,000 voters in New 
Castle county, over 14,000 are in the city of 
Wilmington, and most of them are laboring 
men. The single taxers are working hard to 
convert them. Another advantage is that the 
vote is almost equally divided between the 
democratic and republican parties. The ab- 
sence of restrictions in the Delaware constitu- 
tion regarding the form of taxation is an ad- 
vantage that few other states afford. The 
small number—30--of members of the legisla- 
ture to elect, and the preponderance of manu- 
facturing industries in proportion to the agri- 
cultural interests are two more arguments why 
Delaware should be the _ battle ground. 
The methods employed by the campaigners 
are on the same lines as those used by the Sal- 
vation and Coxey armies. They wear a uni- 
form to attract attention, and when they can- 
not get a crowd in any other way they set off 
fireworks. They travel from town to town de- 
livering their speeches and distributing sin- 
gle-tax literature. They havecampaign songs 
written to popular airs, which they sing to 
hold the attention of the audience when inter- 
est in the meeting begins to lag. Some of the 
campaigners play musical instruments, which 
they also employ to attract the people. While 
the fight has many humorous incidents, the 
single taxers are making converts. 


Gold Found in Connecticut.—Charles Hunt- 
ley, a veteran California ’49er, who ha- also 
mined in the gold fields of Australia, South 
America and Mexico, has discovered gold in 
“Boston Hollow,” about a mile west of West- 
ford village in the town of Ashford, Windham 
county in Connecticut. Samples of the gold- 
bearing rock, assayed by L. B. Darling of 
Providence, have yielded from $11 to 19 per 
ton. Mr Huntley believes that he has discov- 
ered a vein in astrata of rock 1000 by 70 feet, 
which contains gold in paying quantitfes. He 
has leased about 50 feet of the stretch of rock 
to John O’Neil of Holyoke, Mass, an old mi- 
ner, who will organize a company to work the 
rock. 

A Great Comfort.—Your valuable magazine 
is too great a comfort to be without it. Let 
any person take it one year and it will pay for 
itself ten fold.—[Peter Anderson, Monroe Co, 
} 4 


Better than 


any other: Vacuum Leather Oil. Get 
acan at a harness- or shoe-store, 25c a 
half-pint to $1.25 a gallon; book ‘‘How 
to Take Care of Leather,’’ and swob, 
both free; use enough to find out; if 
you don’t like it, take the can back and 
get the whole of your money. 

Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere—handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- 
chinery also. If you can’t find it, write to 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y. 











SEND 
FARMERS YOtr PRODUCE 
To F. I. SAGE & SON, 183 Reade St., N. Y., 
Receivers of all kinds of COUNTRY PRODUCE, including 
Game, Live and Dressed Poultry and Dressed Calves. 
Specialties— Berries, Grapes, Apples, Pears, Honey, Onions, 
Potatoes and Butter. Correspondence and Consignments 
solicited. Stencils furnished. 
Reference—Dun’s or Bradstreet’s Commercial Reports, 
=o be found at any bank. 


VAPORATING FRUIT big profits 


mplete rigs for t 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CO., 
Box 407, Waynesboro Pe 
Power and hand. 


FARM CREAM SEPARATOR s Send for catalog. 


P. M. SHARPLES, West Chester, Pa.; Elgin, Ill. 











McELROY, European Seed Com- 
Mercantile Exchange Building 
4 The largest importer o 
in the United States. Deal 
ers only write for prices 


THOMAS 
mission Merchant, 
Harrison Street, 


CRIMSON CLOVER SEE 
WINTER OATS. % Bt 


80c. per bushel. New Crop Crimson 
Samples for 2¢. stamp. 
E. G. PACKARD, Seed Grower, Dover, Del. 





er acre this season on 
tardy as Fultz wheat. 
Clover Seed. 








JOHN _ H. JACKSON, Successor to JACKSON BROS. 
YORK STATE DRAIN TiLE and PIPE WORKS. Main Office, 72 Third Ave., Albany, N. Y¥- 
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Fire 


Glazed Sewer 


a 
Rosendale and Portland Cement, Lime, Plaster, etc. 


Established 1852. 


Manufacturer of and Dealer in Agricultural Drain Tile, Salt 
Pipe, Red Pressed Brick, Mortar Colors, Fire 
Brick, Oven Tile, Chimney and Flue Lining, Chimney, Tops, 


Stove Pipe, Fire Clay, Kaolin, Fneaustic Sidewalk Tile, 
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Dorothy’s Daughter 


By Velma Caldwell Melville. 


N EXCLAMATION of shock- 
ed surprise was involuntary 
as Jennie Brown stood face 
to face with her old class- 
mate for the first time in 
nearly five years. ‘For- 
give me,” she added hastily 
as the quick tears sprang to 

Dorothy’s eyes, ‘“‘but somewayI had not ex- 

pected to see you so changed. Wearing your 

hair up makes a difference, though, and then 

you’ve been ill.” 

“Yes, yes, it’s been all trouble and sickness ; 
no wonder I look old, but you haven’t changed 
a bit, only for the better,’’ Dorothy sobbed. 
Certainly there was a contrast in the looks of 
the two—still girls—as they sat side by side on 
the old calico-covered sofa where, in child- 
hood, they had romped and exchanged confi- 
dences. 

The friends hada long talk during which 
Dorothy told of her one year of unciouded 
happiness. ‘Then,’ she said, ‘I could see 
that something was troubling Walter, but he did 
not tell me a word and it never occurred to me 
to question him about his business. Pa had 
always said women had neither need nor 
right to meddle, and I believed it. I spent a 
good deal of money needlessly, dressing bet- 
ter than I should, buying things for the house 
and giving little parties. If he had only told 
me that we were living beyond our means I 
know I would have had sense enough to have 
done differently. I kept ahired girl a good 
deal of the time, too, not because I really 
needed one, but because a good many others 
did and it was quite the thing todo. When the 
doctors told Walter he must die, he would not 
believe it, nor would I, and so we planned for 
him to go off to see Dr R—, the specialist. 
Before he started he said his business was in a 
bad way; that he really could not afford to go. 
I think now he was going on to tell me partic- 
ulars, but I would not listen. I told him that 
I could not understand such matters and that 
I knew he would come home much better, and 
then he might teach me if he liked. I might 
have known then, but—oh, I don’t know why 
I have always been so blind and childish! 

“A week later when I read that dreadful, 
dreadful telegram, the very life went out of 
me and I cannot remember anything that hap- 
pened, distinctly, for ever so long. But I had 
to come to when they began to talkebusiness 
to me—his partners. They said ifI’d signa 
paper that they showed me, that they would 
assume all the debts and I would still have my 
home, otherwise it would go too. I, inmy 
utter ignorance, believed them, and without 
speaking to anyone else, signed the paper. 
Well, I don’t understand it all now, only—I 
know that they are rascals and have cheated 
me out of what little Walter had, and our 
home went too. 

“How I did hate to write to pa, knowing how 
hard up they were here, but there was nothing 
else to do, and I really didn’t know how bad 
off Will is. You know, in place of going to 
school, he asked pa to give him enough to 
start with and he’d go west and take up some 
land. He thought he might get a good home 
started and our folks could have a quiet place 
in their old age. The mortgage has hung here 
like a nightmare ever since we were children, 
and always’ will, I suppose, whiie 
the interest is kept paid. Pa _ wmort- 
gaged all the stock and machinery and 
got him money enough to start out with. He 
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did well one year, but this year, between 
drouth and grasshoppers, he hasn’t a thing. 
One horse died and he sold the other to get 
money to come home with—poor boy !—and the 
man cleared out and never paid. him. Now he 
is sick and discouraged. Aif is the only one 
that ever had anything done for him, and his 
wife has turned him against the whole family, 
I guess. She was a teacher and had saved 
considerable money; had some left her, too, 
and I guess she means to keep it. 

“O Jen, if only there was something I could 
do, something that I am fit for! I can’t stay 
here a helpless burden on the helpless. I wish 
I were lying beside Walter, indeed I do.”’ 

“Dorothy, Dorothy, think of your little 
daughter !”’ 

Something in Jennie’s tones and magnetic 
touch thrilled the heart of the discouraged, 
ambitionless young mother, and she sobbed, 
“Yes, yes, if you will show me the way.” 

That hour was the turning point in Dorothy’s 
life, and though the battle was all before her, 
she was stronger and brighter henceforth. 

It was a busy winter for Jennie Brown. Co- 
operating with a physician in whom she had 
confidence, she fought a dread disease that 
was sapping her father’s life, and won. “It 
was the care and intelligent nursing that 
saved you sir, not any merit of mine,” said 
the M D when he paid Mr Brown his last pro- 
fessional call. 

Besides her physical ministrations at home, 
the young woman was mentally nursing her 
old friend Dorothy, strengthening her unsta- 
ble resolutions and unteaching, as it were, all 
the injurious lessons of her early life. Tena- 
ciously Dorothy hung to the idea of being and 
doing for her daughter’s sake, but how and 
what to do were the questions that puzzled 
her. Over and over she bewailed to herself, 
and sometimes to her friend, the lost opportuni- 
ties of her girlhood. She could see clearly 
how much better it would have been for her- 
self and Walter, too, had she been a woman in- 
stead of aplaything when she married. One 
of the lessons that Jennie was trying to teach 
her was the necessity of putting her own feel- 
ings aside and being cheerful for the child’s 
sake. 

Dorothy had begged Jennie to find her some- 
thing to do at once, but the latter had bidden 
her get strong and wait. It was Christmas 
morning when Dick Brown’s handsome road- 
sters were reined up before the Colby door and 
Dick and Jennie came up the walk, the former 
manfully contending with an unwieldy box of 
express matter. 

“We've brought your Christmas present,” 
called out Jennie, cheerily, as Dorothy herself 
opened the door. 

The present was nothing less practical than 
a knitting machine, the joint gift of the Brown 
family. 

“I’ve engaged the patronage of ever so many 
ladies,’’ said Jennie; ‘‘mother’s among the 
rest, so I’ll come over to-morrow and initiate 
you into the mysteries of its use. I rearned to 
use it. or one just like it, while nursing an old 
lady last winter. I found her, not sick, but 
‘poorly ;’ she wanted company instead of 
nursing. Among her pastimes was knitting 
stockings for poor children, and I soon became 
quite expert at the machine.”’ 

Dorothy tried to thank her friend, but only 
succeeded in breaking down and sobbing hys- 
terically. 

“She hasn’t one bit of self-control,’’ said Dick, 
disgustedly; as they drove away. “Give mea 
woman with backbone like yourself—”’ 

“Or Ruth Finley,’ put in Jennie, teasingly. 

“Yes, or Ruth Finley, if you please,’’ he an- 
swered stoutly, though there was a perceptible 
reddening of the bronzed cheek. 

“Seriously though, Dick, poor Dory has seen 
enough trouble to make her nervous, and then 
all this poverty and humility and anxiety. It 
is too bad! You and I ought not to boast but 
rather be grateful for our parents’ wisdom and 
kindness.’ 

Dorothy Dudley proved an apt pupil, and 
thanks to Jennie and her mother, soon had all 
the knitting she could do. Great as was the 
financial help that even small gains were to 
this involved family, the greater benefit came 
to the young widow in the diversion of mind 
that it proved. For once in her life she was 
being of use, earning something; here was the 
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first rung in the ladder that would lead to per 
fect independence for herself and Hope. 
Three or four busy, well-paying months pass- 
ed, then, the majority of the people being sup- 
plied, work began to fall off and finally almost 
ceased. Dorothy then knitted afew dozen pairs 
of-cotton hose and left them in the stores for 
sale; after that there was no more she could 
do. But Jennie was equal to the emergency. 
She enlisted the sympathy of a friend in a 
large town, who secured orders for the fair 
knitter and also invited her to make her house 
her home free of all charge. Several more 
busy weeks followed, than another town was 
visited. There were more orders in the home 
neighborhood by the time she returned. 

Gradually Dorothy was developing her dor- 
mant faculties. Jennie had long since returned 
to the city, but her friend was as a plant awak- 
ened from its winter’s sleep by a strong sun- 
beam, unfolding and pushing into active life. 
It seemed a little strange, too, in the Colby 
household, to see a woman leading in outdoor 
as well as indoor pursuits, and sometimes Mrs 
Colby wondered if she heard aright when ‘‘pa” 
referred to Dorothy for advice concerning the 
planting of his crops; nor was the latter slow 
to give, for wasn’t she watching Dick Brown’s 
“scientific farming,’’ and didn’t shedraw him 
on to talk of such matters, and did he not 
graciously lend her papers and books without 
number? 

Dorothy had been a business woman for 
three years before she gave expression to a 
scheme that had long been formulating in her 
mind, namely, that she and Will form a part- 
nership and rent the farm. Their father’s 
health was no longer good, his methods of 
farming were not the best and his many dis- 
couragements had broken his spirits and dead- 
ened his ambition. All hands were a bit 
doubtful at first, but Dorothy’s enthusiasm was 
contagious and they all agreed that “pa’’ need- 
ed rest. 

In time her plan was cerried out and then 
she asserted her generalship, nor heeded her 
father’s oft-repeated admonitions: ‘‘Yer goin’ 
crazy, Dory; ve don’t know what ver doin’. 
Wimmen war never intended for farmers; 
tain’t Scripter.”” But all the time he secretly 
admired her ‘‘gumption,’’ as he called it, until 
she proposed to plow up the meadow, plant it 
in potatoes the first year and strawberries the 
second. 

“Plow up the medder!”* he fairly shouted; 
‘why, that air piece o’ land has been a medder 
ever since I bought this farm over thirty year 
ago, nd I’m not goin’ to have it plowed up 
now. Potatoes in the medder, indeed! ’Nd 
then talk about raisin’ five acre of strawber- 
ries! I allers knew wimmen hed no head for 
bizness.’’ 

No one watched the new venture with more 
interest than did Dick Brown, or watched 
with more disapproval Rod Baker’s frequent 
calls at the Colby farmhouse. Meanwhile 
Dorothy was going bravely on her way, deter- 
mined to make the most of herself, lift the 
mortgage if possible, and above all be a true 
mother to little Hope. 

It was in the midst of their (hers and Will’s) 
first harvest when she received a most surpris- 
ing letter from Jennie. 

“I'm going to be married, dear,’ was the 
first sentence in Jennie’s letter, and the first 
intimation Dorothy had ever had that that 
young lady had given personal thought to mat- 
rimony. 

‘*There’s an end of all her usefulness,’’ was 
Dorothy’s involuntary comment, but later she 
corrected herself by saying: ‘‘ Jennie, or any 
other true woman, can be useful anywhere, 
and marriage after all only broadens her field. 
Jennie’ll make a model wife.” 

“Tt’s a real romance,” she said to Rod Baker 
that evening. (Jennie had asked her to tell 
all the old friends.) ‘You see, she and Dr Nor- 
ton met first where he was physician and she 
the nurse. They were pleased with each 
other’s skill, but that was all, until they work- 
ed together that winter out here to save Mr 
Brown. He went abroad almost immediately 
after that and only returned about six months 
since. Again they met at asick bed, and she 
admits that from that hour she knew she had 
met her fate indeed. Dear, noble Jennie, how 
proud Iam of her! And I can read between 
the lines that her intended is a society favorite 
and that she is envied by many who are too 
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proud to work for a living. 
tine, useful pair.” 

One day as Rod and Dorothy walked éown 
the orchard, he asked his old schoolmate to 
be his wife. She laughed, then contritely beg- 
ged forgiveness. 

“But I don’t care for you in the least, Rod, 
that is, not in that way, and I don’t think I'll 
ever marry again anyway. I must help the 
home folks and educate and care for Hope.’’ 

“But I will do everything for the child, and 
surely you'll learn to love me, Dory; I’ve 
waited so long for you.” 

She was sober enough now, even sad, but 
she steadfastly refused him. Angered and 
desperate at last, he cried out, 

‘Tt’s all true then, what everybody says.’ 

“What does everybody say?’ she asked 
coldly. 

“Why, they say since Dick Brown’s girl, in 
town, throwed him over that he’s had his eye 
on you.” 

“Oh!”’ 

It was all she said, but the rich flood of color 
in her cheeks and the angry sparkle in her 
eye made her look like pretty Dorothy of old, 
and the sight half maddened the man as he 
looked at her, the one woman he had ever 
loved. Her anger was only momentary, how- 
ever, for as she glanced up and saw the pain 
in his face, her woman’s heart failed her, and 
extending her hand she said: ‘We can still 
be friends, Rod; now let’s be going.” 

“If ye won't marry Aim I can stand it may- 
be, but—”’ 

“I have no thought of marrying anyone, 
Rod, and people have no right to say such 
things.” 

Dick Brown noticed a change in Dorothy 
when next he came over to exchange farm pa- 
pers (she had subscribed for one now), and in- 
stantly jumped to the conclusion that she and 
Rod Baker had come to an understanding. 
He soon took his departure, assuring himself 
over and over that he hoped she would be hap- 
py. After that he had fewer errands at the 
Colby’s, and his stay was brief when he did 
call. 

Jennie came home in the autumn to prepare 
for her wedding at the New Year, and of 
course Dorothy’s nimble fingers helped with 
everything. It was one stormy night as Dick 
was conveying her homeward, snugly en- 
sconced beneath the robes, that his lips uttered 
the words he had never intended to say, and 
Dorothy had all the pain of refusing to be- 
come his wife, assuring him, as she had her 
former suitor, that she must devote her life to 
her daughter’s training and welfare. 

The next year on the farm was, if possible, 
busier than the last, for now Dorothy was 
fairly launched on her new ventures. Fruit 
was a specialty, small fruits in particular. Her 
meadow, after its one year in potatoes, proved 
the ideal spot for strawberries, and then they 
set out two acres of raspberries and currants. 
Further, they put two acres in onions that 
spring, and four of popcorn. 

“Never see sech crazy farmin’ in my life!” 
Mr Colby reiterated. Nevertheless, the old farm 
began to look like a new place. From ‘“keep- 
ing chickens,’ Dorothy and her mother went 
into the poultry business, which is quite anoth- 
er thing. Meanwhile Della had made the most 
of her limited opportunities, passed more suc- 
cessful examinations than her sister, in the 
years agone; taught, put the money into the 
family fund, and so continued until now, when 
Dorothy said, as she was of age she should 
have her time and earnings to help herself to a 
more thorough education. 

Meanwhile little Hope was “studying with 
mamma” and progressing rapidly, not in 
books alone, but along all lines deemed by 
Dorothy essential to the foundation for a thor- 
ough education, and as the years went on the 
mother was old-fashioned enough to teach her 
fine sewing and all branches of housework, so 
that by the time she had graduated from the 
high school, that had taken the place 
of the common public school of Dor- 
othy’s day, she was quite a finished needle- 
woman and cook. Even Grandpa Colby 
failed to remember as he listened to the fine 
oration of the bright, beautiful girl on com- 
mencement eve that she was ‘‘outem her sp’ere,” 
and that it wasn’t “aceordin’ to Scripter;” 
and no cherished tenet of his earlier vears had 
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been. half so sweet to him as were now the 
plaudits for Dorothy’s daughter, who is now 
taking a thorough course in a commercial col- 
lege and school of stenography and typewrit- 
ing. 

The mortgage was paid off some time since. 
““Ma’”’ has gone to her long home. ‘‘Pa’’ spends 
many happy hours telling of the wonders that 
Dorothy has accomplished, declaring that it 
just takes a woman to do business and that he 
“allers said so.’’ Willand his wife run the 
farm now, and Dorothy—well, it was really too 
bad to let Dick Brown live on alone on that 
great farm after his father died, and Jennie 
would have her mother come out to them in 
California, so—anyone can guess the rest. 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


A Fair Nurse. 
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The True Story of Two Robins. 
ALICE E. PINNEY. 





! Isn’t it hot!’’ exclaimed Robin, as he 
and Mabel swung in the hammock under the 
elm tree. “I wish we were as high up in the 
air as these little robins in their nest. They 
must be nice and cool.” 

“How hot it is!’ sighed the baby robins. 
“This old nest is so hot,and the sun scorches 
right down through the leaves, while there is 
not a breath of air stirring. It must be nice 
and cool down there in the grass where the 
children are. I wish our wings were grown so 
we could tly down and see.” 

Just then both ‘children and robins were 
startled by a loud clap of thunder. The nest 
was swayed by the wind until the |iittle birds 
were in danger of being thrown out, and the 
children ran into the house. How the wind 
did blow! Both the children buried their 
heads in mamma’s lap, until mamma told them 
that the storm was nearly over. Then they 
ran to the window and looked out to find it 
raining very gently, while the sun was trying 
to smile through the raindrops. 

But alas for the little robins! Old mother 
robin appeared to be distressed as she flew 
from tree to tree calling to her little ones who 
had been blown from the nest. Very soon a 
feeble little voice answered her from down 
among the grasses on the further side of 
the street. The old robin, greatly excited, flew 
down beside it, and then ensued a scene both 
interesting and pathetic. 

The old bird would hop a few steps and then 
wait patiently for the little bird to follow, un- 
til at last they reached the street gutter, which 
was filled with muddy water. Back and forth 
over the gutter flew the old bird, urging the 
little one to try its wings, until the tiny bird 
obeyed her call. But the gutter was too wide 
for its feeble strength, and when only halfway 
across it dropped down into the water, utter- 
ing such piteous cries as it floated helplessly 
about that Mabel began to cry, while Robin 
pulled off his shoes and stockings and ran to 
the rescue. 

sut the old mother bird was too quick for 
him. As the baby bird fluttered near the 
shore she hopped down into the edge of the 
water, and seizing one of ifs wings with her 
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bill drew it safely ashore. Then how she flut- 
tered about while the little bird rested! By 
this time Robin stood by ready to help and the 
mother bird seemed to know that he was her 
friend. 

Then while the old robin tenderly completed 
the rescue of the little one, Robin gathered up 
the three other little birds, who were peeping 
loudly, and put them safely up 1n the tree, and 
Mabel said, “Iamso glad you are a boy in- 
stead of a bird, Robin, for it must be drefful 
dangerous living in a nest.”’ 





Sunday Afternoon. 


LITTLE DUTIES. 


Do the work that’s nearest, 

Though it’s dull at whiles, 

Helping, when you meet them, 

Lame dogs over stiles; 

See in every hedgerow 

Marks of angels’ feet, 

Epics in each pebble 

Underneath our feet. 

—[Kingsley. 
————— 
Self-Reliance.— Not until you make men self- 

reliant, intelligent and fond of struggle—fond- 
er of struggle than of help—not till then have 
you relieved poverty.—[Phillips Brooks. 


Shall Families be Reunited ?—You may have 
noticed that when the chaflfinch or the stork or 
the crane starts on its migration, it calls all 
those of its kind to come, too. The tree-tops 
are full of chirp and whistle and carol and the 
long roll call. The bird does not start off 
alone. It gathersall of its kind. Oh, that you 
might be as wise in this migration to heaven, 
and that you might gather all your families 
and your friends with you! I would that Han- 
nah might take Samuel by the hand, and 
Abraham might take Isaac, and Hagar might 
take Ishmael. I ask you if those who sat at 
your breakfast table this morning will sit with 
you in heaven. I ask you what influences you 
are trying to bring upon them, what example 
are you setting them? Are you calling on 
them to go with you? Ay, ay, have you start- 
ed yourself ?—[Dr Talmage. 





Letters from the Children. 

In Idaho we irrigation. The water is 
brought through canals or large ditches, and 
conveyed through small ditches to our gar- 
dens. When my flowers get dry and need 
water, I go out and raise the headgate and in 
a few minutes my flower garden is watered. 
We do not have to wait for rain.—[Daisy Dip- 
pel. 


Irrigation.—I have a nice row of tomatoes, 
and when it was so dry, I took cans and §put 
by each hill of tomatoes. I punched a few 
holes in the bottom of the cans, and kept them 
filled with water. I had a large melon patch, 
last vear. I planted them on sod and they did 
nicely.—[Lewis Stevens. 


use 








After the Weeds.—In my garden I raise pota- 
toes, onions, cabbage, radishes, peas, beans, 
muskmelons and watermelons, generally hav- 
ing good success. A boy or girl can make 
an onion bed more interesting by sowing 
the onions in the form of animals or a person’s 
name. Cabbage is a profitable vegetable and 
is easily tended. Last year I sold a half bushel 
of onions for 50¢c and some cabbage at 5c a 
head. I tried very hard to keep the weeds out 
of my garden, for you can’t raise a good crop 
with weeds in it. like garden work very 
much, and I think the gardeners will agree 
with me.—[Arthur Steele. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


THE SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR AUGUST. 
6. Worp CHaneinc—Change the words in 
the parentheses to make good sense and con- 


form to the descriptions given. One credit 
will be allowed for each number. 
Last 1 (vacillating) my 2(knob) said, “You 


can take a 5(get out and keep away from), so I 


packed my 4(sickness) and took the first 
5(drill) for the celebrated 6(town pump) of 
7(Sally and a Roman garment). The 8(very 


warm letters) being all 9(intoxicated), I found 
10(plank) with a 11(broad letter) who occupied 
a@ lovely 12(bed, 12 vrs, 6 m,14 d). She was 
very 13(sort), butas it 14(ruled) every day, I 
could not go out, and the only book she had 
was the life of 14(numerous strata) king of 
16(part of a ship and one of the crew). This 
was 17(blunt) reading, and I 18(an elongated 
letter) for home, so I 19(%) at once. 
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THE OCEAN 


AND 





THE. PRAIRIE 


MARGARET STEWART SIBLEY, KANSAS 





Homesick? when buds are swelling ; bare boughs in pink 
are drest ? 

Green waves o'er the wheat are running, white-caps on 
green wave's crest. 

The sea-mist slowly is rising, out o’er the ocean’s rim; 

Sweet visions of Life's dear springtime drift out from 
spaces dim. A 

In a trance of resiless longing, through summer’s shim’ ring 
light, 

A plain of water lies sparkling in summer sunshine bright ; 

White sails in the distance less’ning, to foreicn lands 
away ; 

My ship with my venture ’s coming, swift sailing up the bay ! 

When the golden wheat is garnered, the stately corn is 
down ; 

When the golden-rod ts glowing across the prairie brown ; 

‘Neath a blue haze of enchantment the fields transfigured are— 

Yon glint of white is a sea-gull, bevond the headland far! 


When prairie’s a plain of whiteness, I hear the billows roar ; 

The edge of distant horizon ts line of curving shore ! 

You tell me, sea is a traitor—shipwreck, sorrow and loss ? 

Driftwood and wreakage are lying where never green waves 
toss ! 

My heart it is ever calling, calling bach to its own, 

To sleep where tie tide is ebbing, the sand with wrack ts 


strewn. 


The vears in their round are going, sweet peace with sorrow 
blends ; 

The same sun still is shining, the blue skv o'er us bends ; 

“« Heart’ s-ease’’ 
place. 


On the lonely western prairie, or by the sea-girt shore, 


will grow in the garden if we but give it 


God's love, his infinite goodness, is ‘round us evermore ! 




















A Question of Morals. 
PINNEY. 


ALICE E. 





S THE LIBERTY attained by bicy- 
cle riding going to benefit the 
minds and morals of our young 
people? In these days when 
bicycles are in the hight of popu- 
larity, so that even the children 
appear to have “wheels in their 
heads,’ we sometimes ask, Is this 
new liberty going to prove a benefit to the 
morals of young boys and girls? The question 
whether a wheel is a benefit to health is still 
an unsettled one, the yeas and nays being 
about equally divided. There is no question 
about their enjoyment of riding and the liberty 
it engenders, and doubtless the yeas will be in 
the ascendant until time and a new crop of 
hip diseases, spinal complaints and kindred 
ailments may possibly prove the nays 
right after all. But what of the morals in the 
meantime? This does not touch the question 
of the right or wrong of riding on Sundays, 
which has been agitated somewhat. It may 
have been proved beyond a doubt that our 
American young men and women are sufticient 
unto themselves, though no one thinks less of 
a young girl for being accompanied by a chap- 
erone, but that is not saying that our little girls 
and boys will be benefited by allowing them to 
ride off miles from home with no older persons 
with them, and I for one question whether it 
will be any advantage to them. 

Only afew evenings ago as twilight was 
falling I was startled by a childish voice call- 





ing back to her companions, who were boys 
and girls no older than herself, “I am going 


to raise Cain all the way home. I’m going to 
holler at everyone I meet and call them all the 
horrid names I can think @f.’’ Yet those were 
apparently the children of well-to-do people, 
as their clothing and wheels testified, and I 
shuddered to think of what the outcome of 
such liberty, and neglect of easy-going parents, 


might be. I wondered if they would not 
have many = anxious hours later, and 
I wondered if a reminder of what 
might follow would be of any use now? For 


although those parents may excuse them- 
selves as to being their brothers’ keepers, they 
may not find the world so ready to accept ex- 
cuses in regard to the care of their little chil- 
dren. The sins of the father may be visited 
upon the children unto the third and fourth 
generations, yet there can be nothing harder 
for parents to bear than the burden of their 
children’s sins, knowing in their secret hearts 
that however heavy that burden may be, it is 
of their own making. 


— 
Start the Children Aright. 
AUNT MOLLIE. 

In infancy and childhood grave faults are 
overlooked, as it is too much trouble to try to 
eradicate them, the motherthinking the child 
will outgrow the failings with added years. 
There is an old saying that the child is father 
to the man, and if so, why not try to train the 
child in a way that will secure the best results 
inthe man? If the child is selfish and this 
tendency is not checked, it will follow all 
through life. The same is true of willfulness. 
They will grow stronger and more self-willed 
every year of their life. Some parents say, “TI 
want my children to have a good time:” then 
teach them obedience. If the mother must 
always put everything the child cannot have 
out of the reach of the little one she will have 
plenty of work to prevent the little one from 
getting into mischief. Commence very early 


not to let the little folks have everything they 
want and cry for, and very soon they will stop 
wanting what they cannot have. 
to let things alone. 


Teach 
This teaches them 


them 
the 





MOTHERS AND DA UGHTERS 


rights of property; that they can have their 
own ‘things, but to leave the belongings of 
others alone. If you start out this way with 
the little ones it willsave youa great deal of 
unnecessary care andtrouble. As the twig is 
bent the tree is inclined. No legacy is worth 
so much to the children as to instill into their 
mind and heart pure and true principles and 
good habits. 


A Corn-Husk Door Mat. 


JENNIE M. JONES. 








A very strong and serviceable door mat may 
be easily made of corn husks. Select the husks 
next to the ear, soak in warm water a few 
hours to soften them, take a few husks, place 
the larger ends together and tie with a strong 
cord; then divide into three parts to form a 
braid. When braiding continue to insert more 
husks, always inserting the larger ends 
first, leaving about 14 inches protruding from 
the braid. When finished the upper side of 
braid should be one continuous row of ends. 
The length of braid depends upon the size of 
the mat desired. It can be shaped either 
round or square. Sew together upon the under- 
side with strong cord. The husks may be dyed 
to suit one’s fancy if preferred, or allowed to 
retain their natural color. 





Cute, This Crib Quilt. 





Anyone the least clever with the lead pencil 
can make a crib quilt very interesting to the 
made of 


children. It is unbleached cotton 

















= 


cloth in blocks six inches square, each square 
having an animal worked in outline stitch in 
red cotton. The blocks are sewed together by 
means of a narrow tape worked in feather- 
stitch. 





Mascot Lace. 
MRS ELLA 8. DAVIS 


Cast on +4 stitches and knit across plain. 

Ist row—Knit nine, narrow, knit three, over, 
knit one, over, knit three, narrow, knit seven, 
over, harrow, over twice, narrow, knit one, 
over twice, purl two together. 

2d row—Over twice, purl two together, knit 
three, purl one, knit nine, narrow, knit two, 
over, knit three, over, knit two, narrow, knit 
nine. 

3d row—Knit five, narrow, over twice, nar- 
row, narrow, knit one, over, knit five, over, 
knit one, narrow, narrow, over twice, narrow, 
knit four, over, knit five, over twice, purl two 
together. 

4th row—Over twice, purl two together, knit 
twelve, purl one, knit one, narrow, over, knit 
seven, Over, narrow, knit two, purl one, knit 
six. 

5th row—Knit three, narrow, over twice, nar- 
row, knit three, over, knit three, purl three to- 
gether, knit three, over, knit three, narrow, 
over twice, narrow, knit three, over, narrow, 
over twice, narrow, knit one, over twice, purl 
two together. 

6th row—Over twice, purl two together, knit 
three, purl one, knit seven, purl one, knit five, 
over, knit two, purl three together, knit two, 
over, knit six, purl one, knit four. 

7th row—Knit five, narrow, over twice, nar- 





row, knit three, over, knit one, purl three to- 
gether, knit one, over, knit three, narrow, over 
twice, narrow, knit six, over, knit seven. 





8th row—Bind off four stitches, knit eleven, 
purl one, knit five, over twice, purl three to- 
gether, over, knit six, purl one, knit six. 





















with Gold Dust 
Washing Powder. 
This great preparation 
/’ cuts the grease quickly, \\ 
cleans the soot from the \\ 
burner, makes the metal 
parts bright and polishes the 
; chimney like crystal. This 
is only one of the many 
specific uses to which 


GOLD DUST 
Washing Powder 


can be put. No housekeeper who 
wishes cleanliness to reign supreme 
in her home should be without Gold 
Dust. Your grocer will sell you large 
packages for 25 cents. 

GoD Dust WasHING PowpDER has 
an additional value to the farmer for 
destroying insects. Send us your 

name and addressand we will mail 
you an important booklet con- 

taining recipes for making 

kerosene emulsions, for 


\ spraying crops and 
trees and live 
RS stock. 


The N. K. Fairbank 
Company, 
Chicago, St. Louis, 


New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia. 
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Latest models, wood or steel rims; pneumatic tires; weight 17% 
to 301bs. ; all styles and prices. Large illustrated catalogue free. 
Cash Buyers’Union, 162 W. VanBuren St.B 42,Chicage 














THE GOOD COOK. 


To Pickle Watermelon Rind. 
E. M. LUCAS. 





Take the thickest rind you can get, pare off 
the hard, green rind, also the soft inner pulp. 
Lay the pieces—narrow strips, cubes or fanci- 
ful cuttings—in brine strong enough to float an 
egg, and allow it to remain for ten days. Then 
soak in fresh water for ten days, changing the 
water every day. Place over the fire in a large 
preserving kettle, cover with clear cold water, 
heat slowly and boil five minutes. Skim out 
the pieces and plunge immediately into clean, 
cold water. Leave them in until the next day. 
Give them another gentle boil in water in 
which put a little alum, a teaspoonful to a gal- 
lon of water. Simmer carefully, as a hard boil 
willinjure them. Change directly to the cold 
water, and do not disturb them for four hours. 
After a third boil of five minutes let them re- 
main all night in the last water they 
were boiled in to make them tender. 
The proportions are equal weight of rind and 
sugar; 40z white ginger to1 gal of pickles, 
and 1 tablespoonful of turmeric, 4 tablespoon- 
ful each of cloves, mace and cinnamon to a gal- 
lon of pickle; and 1 pint vinegar to every 3 lbs 
of sugar. Add to sufficient water to cover the 
rinds sugar to make it sweet, but not a syrup. 
Simmer the rinds in this for 10 minutes, throw 
the water away and spread the rind on dishes 


to cool. Meanwhile prepare a second syrup, 
allowing a cup of water to every 2 lbs of sugar: 
add also the spices in a small muslin bag. 
When the sugar is melted and the syrup quite 


hot, but not boiling, put in the rinds and simmer 


until they look quite clear. Take out the rinds 
and add the vinegar. Boil this up, return the 
rind to it and simmer for 15 minutes. Put in 
glass jars and seal. It will be fit to eat in two 
weeks. 





Uses of the Green and Purple Plum. 


AGNES CARR SAGE. 


The plum, although not so popular or so 
healthful as its sister peach, is an attractive 
and delicious dessert fruit, when in perfection, 
while its rich flavor commends it for puddings, 
pies and conserves. 

English plum tart is a favorite dish with our 
cousins over the water. Either blue plums or 
ripe green gages are used. When stemmed 
and stoned fill with them a shallow pudding 
dish, sprinkle well with sugar and cover with 
a rich pie crust, cutting slits in the pastry that 
the steam may escape. Bake in a moderate 
oven. When ready for the table lift off the 
crust, lay it upside down on a large plate, pour 
out the plums upon it and smother all in whip- 
ped cream. 

Preserved Greengages.—Of all varieties the 
little round greengage is perhaps the best lik- 
ed for doing up. They are of course never 
skinned, but for preserving should be pricked 
with a needle. The usual allowance of 1 lb of 
sugar and 1 pint of waterto each lb of fruit is 
used. The water and sugar are boiled togeth- 
er until clear, all scum being skimmed care- 
fully off as it rises to the surface. When trans- 
lucent drop in the plums, putting in only ag 
many at atime as the kettle will conveniently 
hold, and cook for 20 minutes. Take out and 
lay on platters to cool. Proceed thus with 
each kettleful until all are done, when pack in 
small cans, pour the boiling syrup over them 
and seal. 

Damson Jam.—Though damsons are not an 
eating plum, they possess a richness that 
makes them particularly acceptable for jam 
and jelly. Stone and weigh the fruit and stew 
it 20 minutes. Add41b sugar for each pound 
and cook gently for an hour longer or until of 
the proper consistency. Can while hot in 
small receptacles. 

Plum jelly is nice and is rather uncommon. 
Place the plums in a colander and pour boil- 
ing water over them. Then put in a preserv- 
ing kettle with just sufficient water to cover 
them and boil until quite soft and all the juice 
is extracted. Pour off the liquid, strain it and 

set back on the fire to cook. Weigh out 1 lb of 
sugar for every pint of juice and spread it on 
shallow pans set in the oven. Let it heat un- 


til the liquid has boiled 20 minutes, when add 
it to the mixture and stir constantly until all 
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is dissolved. Remove at once from the fire and 
fill bowls or glasses that have been immersed 
in hot water to yg mn breaking. Lay rounds 
of paper dipped in brandy on top and seal up 
securely. 

Pickled Damsons.—This recipe, secured from 
an old housekeeper, is for damsons, but other 
plums may be used by scanting the quantity of 
sugar if they are of a sweeter variety. To 10 
lbs of damsons take 5 lbs of sugar, 2} pints 
vinegar, 1 tablespoonful of cloves, and 8 small 
sticks of cinnamon. Boil all together for 15 
minutes. Remove the fruit and boil the syrup 
quarter of an hour longer. Put up the same as 
preserves. 





An Experienced Housekeeper’s Advice. 
AUGUSTA TUTTLE. 





When I began keeping house my knowledge 
of canning was limited, but now having gained 
knowledge by experience,I will pass it on to 
help some one else. First I heat the water and 
sugar, and as we like plenty of syrup, allow a 
quart of water for a can, and six ounces of 
granulated sugar, which will fill a rather small 
teacup. Let it boil 15 or 20 minutes longer if a 
thick syrup is wanted, then add the berries, 
which should be fresh. It is best not to try to 
do enough to fill more than two or three cans 
atone time. If you must fill a dozen or more 
cans the same day, keep repeating the 
tion till all are done. 
turn to the fruit that is cooking. After being 
put in the boiling syrup, it should stay there 
only long enough to come to a boil, then fillthe 
cans at once. This rule applies to all berries. 
While the syrup is boiling the cans should be 


opera- 
But to re- 


taken out and washed, inside and out, in 
clear, warm water, and turned down to drain 
for afew minutes. Then set them ina shal- 


low pan, with a folded cloth between the cans 
and the pan. Pour a little warm water into 
the pan, and put asilver tablespoon into the 
jar to be filled. See that the rubbers are on 
each jar and the covers ready to be put on. 
Place the pan containing one or two jars on 
the “old kitchen chair’’ close by the stove, 
and as soon as the fruit boils, fill the jars. 
Screw on the tops and tighten from time to 
time as they cool, as the cans contract in cool- 
ing and so loosen. 

Too much emphasis cannot be put on cook- 
ing berries only a “few minutes, as much cook- 
ing takes out their goodness and renders them 
small and seedy. Treated as described I 
always have good success with them and so 
may you. 

Black Currants.—Many are the virtues of 
black currant jam and jelly. It was used by 
our grandmothers in gruel; it was given the 
children to eat when they had sore throats. 
A pitcherful of black currant tea, made by 
pouring boiling water over two or three table- 
spoonfuls of the jam, sweetened or not ac- 
cording to taste, was always kept on hand in 
fever cases, and made a delightfully cool and 
thirst-allaying drink. The jam was made by 
using three-quarters of a pound of sugar to a 
pound of fruit, and boiling over a slow fire till 
a little poured on a plate would set. 





One Cup of yeast is equal to one compressed 
yeast-cake. 
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A Dainty Afternoon Gown. 





This should prove a very popular pattern, 
for it combines a stylish waist and skirt that 





No 791. Edsa Waist. 
inches bust measure. 
No 784. Sizes medium and large. 


Sizes 34, 36, 38 and 40 


can be worn together or separately, and may 
be made of light weight or thicker material. 
The full front of the waist is laid in a box plait 
over a lining fitted with the usual number of 
seams, and the close-fitting jacket is exceed- 
ingly jaunty and becoming. The model illus- 


trated is made of tan-colored crepon and 
brown and gold novelty goods, with 
brown velvet for the collar and belt. 


The skirt is composed of six gores and fits the 
figure closely at the top, in the front and at 
the sides, while the fullness in the back is ar- 
ranged in three godet plaits. A facing of hair- 
cloth or crinoline is used, and narrow tapes or 
elastic bands fastened onthe inside keep the 
plaits in position. 

Inclosed find 10 cents for which send pattern 
e.lUlUcCeeee - « «, also 10 cents for pat- 
ee ee ee 

to eee 

Address ..... 


Copy the foregoing blank (do not clip the 
fom pel and send 10c for EACH pattern. Full 
and explicit instructions for putting garments 
together accompany each pattern. 
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YOUNG AND OLD. 


Corn Song. 


ISADORE BAKER. 


No crest or heraldic design 
Save nature’s own,— 

The strong, the golden-hearted maize, 
Where’er ’tis known. 


A symbol of prosperity, 
Through mead and dale, 

Its banners gleaming in the sun 
O’er hight and vale. 


Mondamin’s song is heard to-day, 
In echoes clear 

As when great Pan with reed awoke 
The hemisphere. 


Oh, I am the king of a grander realm 
Than monarch or czar may own; 

The forces of nature my vassals are, 
And the wide gray earth my throne. 


I sing the song of the blossoming grain, 
With never a doubt or fear, 

For the blessings of sunlight, of dew and rain, 
N’er fail with the passing year. 


And none but I may the mystery know 
How great from the primal seed 

The miracle wonders of harvest grow, 
In answer to human need. 


For I am the king of a grander realm 
Than monarch or czar may own; 
The forces of nature my vassals are 
And the wide gray earth my throne. 
I 


Relation of the Rural Schools to Agriculture. 


A. D. MCCALLEN, ILLINOIS. 





The choice of an occupation, if the result ef 
study and investigation, and if the individual 
is free to form his own opinion, unbiased by 
the opinions or advice of others, is usually 
made during the school period, and is largely 
the result of the teaching and impressions re- 
ceived. This being true, it is apparent that 
the rural schools, especially, have a great in- 
fluence upon agriculture, since from them are 
to be recruited the great majority of the farmers 
of the future, who receive no other education 
asarule than that of these schools. I have 
taught in the country schools of Illinois for 13 
years. During this time I have had 300 differ- 
ent pupils, of whom about 90 per cent chose 
farming, 6 per cent school teaching, and 4 per 
cent other professions. I believe this to be a 
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IVORY SOAP 


It FLOATS 


When you pack for a summer outing, do not forget to take 


some Ivory Soap. You will enjoy your baths the more for not 


having to use the soap furnished by the hotel. 


THe Procter & Gamate Co., Cin’ti. 





crowded cities, inspires his pupils to look upon 
agriculture as a barren field, to be cultivated 
only by those who are so unfortunate as to be 
unable to get into any other business. 

Our rural schools should recognize the fact 
that 90 per cent of those who attend them are 
to become farmers, and should elevate that 
profession in every way possible, adapting 
the instruction to the necessities of the farmer 
citizen, rather than to the few who prepare 
for the other professions. 


Mr Vanderbilt’s Neighbor. 


LEE J. VANCE. 








Four or five years ago the agent of Mr George 
W. Vanderbilt of New York began buying 
tract after tract of land in western North Caro- 
lina not far from Asheville. He bought some 
7000 or 8000 acres of mountain land before any- 
one suspected the name of the real purchaser. 
But after a while the large number of sales 
aroused curiosity and people were anxious to 
know who was so foolishly extravagant as to 
buy so much poor land. 

Later on it became an open secret that a Van- 
derbilt was buying the land, and that he in- 
tended to build a grand country-seat high up 
among the pine-clad peaks of the Blue Ridge 
mountains. As soon as this fact was known, 
there was a boom in the country. Acres and 
acres of scrub oak and waste land that had 
gone begging for customers was now held at 





THE HUUSE MR VANDERBILT CANNOT BUY. . 


of the choice of occupations by 
in our coun- 


fair average 
those who receive their education 
try schools. 

Is the kind of instruction afforded best 
adapted to the wants of the 90 per cent or the 
10 per cent? The ambition of our bright boys 
and girls too often overleaps the old farm 
and seeks for its ideal in the whirr and rush of 
business in the great cities. Too often the 
teacher, forgetting that the farm offers equal 
inducements for the investment of brains and 
energy, with any business of the already over- 


fancy figures. Land that had been a drug in 
the market at $5 an acre jumped up to $500, 
and some could not be bought at $1000 an acre. 

From this time on Mr Vanderbilt had to 
pay ten times as much for land as he did at the 
outset. However, he could afford it, and he 
bought whatever he wanted, no matter how 
high the price asked. There isa large spring 
of pure water on one of the mountains. Mr 
Vanderbilt needed the spring and so he bought 
the whole mountain. 


Several parties have refused to sell. There 
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ments for Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
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is one man, especially, who has so far shaken 
his head at the most tempting offers. He has a 
little pine cabin and nine acres of ground. He 
is acolored man, ‘“Josh”.Moore by name. It 
is said that Mr Vanderbilt first offered him 
$5000 for the place; then $9000, or at the rate of 
$1000 an acre. Still the colored man holds out 
for higher figures. It is suspected that some 
one has advised the old darky not to sell his 
place for less than $20,000. 

When I visited Biltmore estate a few weeks 
ago I saw the house that Vanderbilt, with all 
his money, can’t buy. It is a small house of 
perhaps four or five rooms and the nine acres 
for farming purposes would be dear at $10 an 


acre. The old darky is willing to sell, as I 
learned from my conversation with him. ‘“I’se 
willin’ to sell ef I’se git enuf,’ he said. But 


just what price he would take for his place he 
was too shrewd to disclose. 

It would not be so bad 
neighbor was a white one. 
man! No wonder that the owner of Biltmore 
wants to get rid of his bete noir. Besides, the 
darky’s house and nine acres are only a short 
distance from the Vanderbilt mansion, which 
cost over $2,000,000. Whether Mr Vanderbilt 
offers him his price remains to be seen. 

The illustration herewith shows his house, 
which to visitors and our readers will be as in- 
teresting as the Vanderbilt mansion itself. 


To Fill Cracks in Floors.—Make a paste in 
the proportion of a pound of flour and a table- 
spoonful of alum to three quarts of water. Mix 
this and boil thoroughly, then soak newspa- 
pers in the paste till the mass is about the con- 
sistency of putty. Apply to the cracks witha 
knife. This hardens well and is permanent. 
Another preparation which is good is glue dis- 
solved in 16 parts of water, and when nearly 
cold mixed to a paste with a mixture of saw- 
dust and prepared chalk. Before I learned 
these methods I filled cracks with a paste of 
plaster of paris and water, but when hard it 
cleaved somewhat from the boards. If glue 
had been added to the water, I think it would 
have prevented this.—[Sarah E. Wilcox. 


if Mr Vanderbilt’s 
Buta _ colored 





Wheat Bread alone will support life longer 
than any other food except animal flesh. 
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Grasshoppers Prospering.—Hortense, please 
accept my thanks for the advice you gave me 
some time ago on school teaching. I agree 


with you on that, as well as I did this week 
when I read your ideas on onsen working out 
of doors. It appears to me that if a farmer’s 
wife keeps all. the dust out of the cracks and 
corners, with her other housework, she will 
need the remainder of the time in the day, for 
rest for the next day’s labor, other than the 
recreation which she will find in riding a 
horse-rake or loading hay. I consider it all 
right for us farmers’ daughters to rake hay or 
do some other light work outdoors once ina 
while, for variety or amusement, but I em- 
phatically think it notin our line to makea 
practice of outdoor work. I admire horses 
and enjoy a drive whenever father is willing 
that I take one. Shepherd, what is keeping 
you silent solong? Let us know whether the 
grasshoppers are prospering in Montana, as 
they are in New York.—[Edna. 


That Sunshine Circle—A great many Ta- 


blers have written to me concerning our home 
study circle. I have been ill and unable to 
write until recently, and if any who wrote me 
inclosing stamp failed to receive a reply,please 
write again. Many wished to study china 
ainting, which cannot be taught by mail. 
ut bookkeeping, drawing, etc, can be well 
taught. Why do not more of the farm sisters 
take up history or botany and keep up with 
their children?—[{[Mrs L. E. Smith, Box 22, 
Sylvia, Kan. 





Novels and Cheese.—I do not believe in much 
novel reading, but there are certain authors 
from whom great good may be gained. Charles 
Dickens’ works may be read with profit, and 
nothing but pure thoughts and high ideals 
will be formed by reading Dr J. G. Holland’s 
works, especially Kathrina and Bitter Sweet. 
To Charles Newton I would say, the trouble 
was not with the schools but with the grand- 
mother, that the girl was not taught todo 
housework as a part of her education, a lesson 
every day. If Joseph ever gets a wife I hope 
she will use her broomstick over him until she 
drives out some of his mean and sefish motives. 
Lulu May, two to four or six weeks will cure a 
homemade cheese, according to size.—[J.8. W. 





Grace Before Meals.—‘‘Bless us, 
these thy 


O Lord, and 
ifts which we are about to receive 
from thy bounty, through Christ our Lord, 
Amen.” Grace after meals: ‘We give thee 
thanks for all thy benefits, O Almighty God, 
who livest and reignest forever, Amen.”—[A 
Friend. 





Night-Blooming Cereus.—I had just been 
changing my night-blooming cereus into a 
larger pot, when the idea crossed my mind to 
write the Tablers about it. I “wonder how 
many of you have ever seen one in bloom. 
The bud begins to expand about sunset, and 
by midnight the whole of its splendor is seen. 
The calyx is of a red-gold color,and the petals 
of a waxen white, the whole forming a plume 
about afoot in diameter, perfuming the air 
with a strong vanilla odor. Before the rising 
of the sun the flower closes, never to open 


again. I think the study of the cacti is one of 
the most interesting among all the plants. 
[Trilistos. 


Rapped over the Knuckles.—A New York 
Pedagogue needs r: -- ping over the knuckles. 
I have been a school district clerk for nearly 
twenty years, and nev er give a second contract 
toa teacher who has “spare moments” in a 
small school. I have had teachers who could 
not get around to hear all the classes in a 
school where the attendance averages less than 
12. A country teacher must perform all the 
work done in a city graded school by a dozen 
teachers. My school has about 25 recitations, 
and the teacher has to work as if she were en- 
gaged in a race against time, in order to get 
1er day’s work done at 4 o’clock. A teacher’s 
time belongs to the district which employs 
him, and a teacher who “reads standard 
works” (novels, I suppose he means) in school 
hours is guilty of larceny. If a New York 
Pedagogue worked for me he would “last 
quick”’ like the Frenchman’s pork.—[Bennett 
Law, Wisconsin. 





A Great Loss.— We hear and read much of the 


Won’t somebody talk 
miserable rubber 


adulteration of food. 


and write about the bands 
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for fruit cans that are put upon the market and 
we poor overworked housekeepers have to use? 
I have just had a trial with one that made me 
stamp my foot and wish I were a man that I 
might swear (now the good sisters will pour 
the phials of their wrath on my humble head). 
I am out one quart of blueberries, 13¢; 1 pint 
can, 8c; 1 rubber band, Ic; temper, patience, etc, 
$50; w ashing floor, 3c; total $50.25—too much 
for a podbr woman to lose on a hot summer 
morning. I will explain briefly lest somebody 
say I was shiftless. I had my blueberries 
cooked and in my cau, and was putting on the 
rubber band as carefully as I could, for I real- 
ize their frailty, when the band broke and 
spilled my whole can, berries and juice, over 
me and the floor in a mixed heap, all spoiled. 
Iam mad! Won’t somebody do something? 
[Aunt Violet. 





When Mother Is Busy.—Will some of the 
mothers or normal trained teachers suggest 
occupations for my little boy of two years? I 
don’t have any trouble when I am at leisure to 
amuse and teach him, but there are long times 
whe 2n Iam busy about things where he cannot 

‘“‘he’p mamma,”’ and both of us would be hap- 
pier if I could keep him busy in my sight. He 
will play with water and two dishes as long as 
I allow, but that entails wet sleeves and floor 
and possibly colds. He has his sand out of 
doors but I have tried in vain to think of in- 
door plays to last through ironing or baking 
when he can’t be out, owing to lack of a fence. 
—([Susan Nipper. 





Asked and Answered.—Is there any known 

lan for washing or cleaning red felt? Can 
it be cleaned, or not?—[Mrs G. F. K 

Viola can hear of one Lamb and one Tuttle 
knitting machine by addressing Mrs E. T. 
Johnson, Washington, Iowa. 

Where can I get that old burlesque sermon 
which runs something like this: “And they 
journeyed o’er the valley of Hepsidam, where 
the lion roareth and the whangdoodle mourn- 
eth for her firstborn.”—[{M. A. Crawford, At- 
tica, Mich. 

Will some of the readers tell me how to make 
fruit punch, and also how to cheese saltine 
crackers 2—[A Reader. 


Can anyone inform me about reading char- 
acter through one’s handwriting? I have al- 
ways had a desire to know something of it, 
but fail to find anyone who can help me. 
[Edna. 


In reply to Alfred Roper, the failure of some 
of his communications to ee in Table Talk 
does not imply necessari that they were 
secon in merit. . Space does not permit of 
the publication of all the material offered, and 
even if it did, the discussion of a given topic 
would sometimes be cut short by the Host for 
the benefit of the readers. A brief experi- 
ence in writing for print teaches that one can- 
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not expect everything he sends to appear in 
the paper. Old writers accept an editor’s de- 
cision with better grace than those less expe- 
rienced, for they are used to rejection of man- 
uscript. When you feel that you have some- 
thing to say, send it to an editor, and if it is 
not printed, wait till something else suggests 
itself, and then send that; if it is timely and 
of interest to the readers, it is pretty sure to 
be published. 


lyr" Write to Mr Eugene C. 
Mich, 

Will some one kindly tell me through your 
columns how to put up sour cucumber pickles 
such as are sold in grocery stores in quanti- 
ties such as half-barrels ?—[Mrs Levi Peterson. 


Dana, Niles, 





Matiida Knham, Columbia, Pa., says : 
y? ‘* That 
Bearing= 
Down 
Feeling 


and dizzy, faint, 
gasping attacks 
left me as soon 
as I began to 
take Lydia E. 
Pinkham’ s 
Vegetable 
Compound. [ 
was sick with 
womb troubles 
so long I thought I never could get well.” 








IMPLES 


Freckles, Blotches, 
Ringworm, Eczema, 
Scald Head, Tetter, 
and all other skin 
disorders Fae 
cured with 


HEISKELL’S OINTMENT. 


PRICE 60g. A BOX. 
If you would have soft, smooth and healthy 
skin, free from all imperfections, use constantly 


IHEISKELL’S SOAP. 


Price 25 cts. Send Stamp for Free Sample. 
JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO., PHILA 






















_.WALL PAPER. 


KAYSER & ALLMAN se teeest Phil 


Water SS Bhiada. 








The People’s Atlas of the World. 


AN UP-TO-DATE ATLAS FOR UP-TO-DATE PEOPLE. 


Contains Over 200 Large Maps and Illustrations. 
Given for Only One New Subscriber| to This Journal. 


This valuable and justly popular Atlas of the World contains a 
vast amount of historical, physical, educational, political, and statisti- 
cal matters, so comprehensively arranged that any part of it may be 


found with a moment’s search; among other things 


It Gives the Population by the Latest Census, 


Of Each State and Territory, Of all Counties of the United 
States, Of American Cities with over 5000 Inhabitants, 


So compact is the arrangement of the matter in this Atlas, 


only a careful investigation will reveal the large 


be found with a moment’s ‘search. Over 
trations and Maps embellish every page of the Atlas, 

depict scenes in almost every part of the world. The) 

interesting, and constitute an art collection which will be 
pleasure and admiration for years to come. 
description of the world, also the most complete 
ever published, giving their geographical location, area, 
and forms of government, etc. As an Atlas and 
og it is broad and comprehensive, valuable 


the farmer, the professional man, in fact, everybody. 


GRAND SPECIAL OFFER! wiich'te have but pricy, 


journal, 


oa. postpaid, including a year’s subscription to this 
will send you a copy free as a reward. 

Show this journal to your triends and neighbors, 
to subscribe, and thus receive this interesting and 
free of charge. 


amount of valuable 
information given, all so grouped and classifie d that any part of it may 
200 Magnificent Illus- 

and faithfully 
are intensely 
viewed wit 

It also gives a general 
list of uations 
population, 
reference 
alike to the merchant, 


general 


for only 
1.25. Or, if you will send us one new yearly subseriber at $1, we 


get them 
invaluable 


o- 


W OF? l 


that 


=x 
b 
’ 

& 


s Atlas, 
describ- 





book Size open, 14x22 inches; closed, I14xII. 


Instructions for sending money will be found on the editorial page. 


Address all orders to 


ATIERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 





52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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THE COMING HARVEST EXHIBITIONS. 


State and Provincial Fairs. 


Canada, Toronto, 
Connecticut, Danbury, 
Delaware, Dover, 
Illinois, Springfield, 
Indiana, Indianapolis, 
Iowa, Des Moines, 
Kansas, Wichita, 


Maine, Lewiston, : 
Massachusetts, “Bay State,’ 
Michigan, Grand Rapids, 


Minnesota, Hamline, 
Missouri, St Louis, 
Nebraska, Omaha, 

New Brunswick, St John, 
New England, Portland, 
New Hampshire, Tilton, 
New Jersey, Waverly, 
New Jersey, 
New York, Syracuse, 
North Carolina, 
N W T, (Canada), Regina, 
Ohio, Columbus, 
Oregon, Salem, 


Pennsylvania, Uniontown, 


Quebec, Montreal, 
Rhode Island, Cranston, 
South Carolina, 


Texas, Dallas, 

Virginia, Richmond, 
Vermont, Burlington, 
Washington, 


Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin, Interstate, La Crosse, 


“Interstate,” Trenton, 


Salisbury 


Columbia, 


South Dakota, Sioux Falls, 


New Whatcom, 
West Virginia, Wheeling, 


Sept 2-14 
Oct 7-12 
Sept 30-Oct 5 
Sept 23-28 
Sept 16-21 
Sept 9-14 
Oct 1-6 
Sept 2-6 
Worcester, Sept 3-7 
Sept 9-14 
Sept 9-14 
Oct 7-12 
Sept 13-21 
Sept 24-Oct 4 
Aug 27-30 
Sept 10-12 
Sept 2-6 
Sept 30-Oct 4 
Aug 26-31 
Oct 2-4 
July 29-Aug 7 
Sept 2-7 
Sept 25-Oct 4 
Sept 9-14 
Sept 12-21 
Sept 16-21 
Nov 11-15 
Sept 30-Oct 4 
Oct 19-Nov 3 
Oct 8-12 
Sept 3-6 
Sept 23-2 
Sept : 2-6 
Sept 10-21 
Sept 16-21 
Sept 2-7 


re 


County, District 


and Local Fairs. 





DELAWARE. 
STATE, Dover, Sept 30-Oct 5 
MARYLAND. 
Allegany, Cumberland, O 14 
Cecil, Elkton, Sept 10-13 
Frederick, Frederick, O $11 

Montgomery, Rock ville, 
Sept 3-6 
Talbot, Easton, Sept 3-6 
NEW JERSEY 
STATE, Waverly, Sept 246 
Interstate, Trenton, 530-04 
Atlantic, kgg Harbor City, 
Sept 21-23 
Burlington, Mt Holly, 
Cumberland, Bridgeton, 
Aug 27-29 
NEW YORK. 
STATE, Syracuse, Aug 26-31 
Albany, Altamont, Sept 16-19 
Allegany, Angelica, S 10-12 
Broome, Whitney Point, 
Sept 3-6 
Cattaraugus, Little 

Valley, Sept 2-5 
Vayuga, Auburn, Sept 10-13 
Chemung, Elmira, Sept 2-6 
Chenango,Greene, Sept 10-13 
Chenango, Norwich, 8S 17-20 
Clinton, Plattsburg, 8 10-13 
Columbia, Chatham, 8 10-13 
Cortland, Cortland, 5 10-13 
Delaware, Delhi, Se pt 24-26 
“wa Poughkeep- 

Sept 24-2 
Erie’ Hamburg, Sept ae: 
Essex, Westport, Aug 27- 29 
Franklin, Malone, Sept 24-27 
Fulton, Johnstown, Sept 2-5 
Genesee, Batavia, Sept 16-19 
Greene, Cairo, Aug 27-29 
Herkimer, Herkimer, 

Sept 17-19 
Jefferson, Watertown, 

Se pt 10-13 
Lewis, “Forest Park,’ 

Low ville, Sept 17-20 
Livingston, Geneseo, 5 17-18 
Monroe, Brockport, 8S 26-28 
Monroe, Rochester, 8S 23-27 
Montgomery, Fonda, S 9-12 
Niagara, Lockport, § 19-21 
Oneida, Rome, Sept 22-27 
Ontario, Canandaig ua, 


Orange, Newburg, 

Orleans, Albion, Sept 19-21 
Oswego, Oswego, Sept 2-7 
Oswego, Osweyv Falls, 


Sept 17-19 
Otsego, Cooperstown, 
Sept 23-25 
Putnam, Carmel, Aug 27 
Queens, Mineola, Se pt 24-28 
Rensselaer, Nassua, 8S 24-27 
Rockland, Spring Valley, 
Sept 10- 
Canton, 
Sept 17-20 
Saratoga, Ballston Spa, 
Aug 27-30 
Schoharie, 
Sept 30-Oct 3 
Schoharie, Cobleskill, 
Sept 23-26 
Schuyler, Watkins, Oct l-4 
Seneca, Waterlowu, Se; t 24-26 
Steuben, Bath, Sept 24-27 
Steuben, Hornellsville, 








i 


St Lawrence, 


Schoharie, 


Suffolk, Riverhead, 


Sullivan, Monticello, 38 3-6 

Tioga, Owego, Sept 10-12 

Tioga, Newark Valiey, 
Aug 27-29 


Tompkins, Ithaca, 8 10 13 
Tompkins, Dryden, S 24-26 
Ulster, Ellenville, Sept i0-13 
Washington, Fort Ea- 


ward, Sept 9-13 
Weste hester, White 
Plains, Sept 30-Oct5 


24-25 
16-20 


Wyoming, Warsaw, 38 
Yates, Penn Yan, Ss 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
STATE, Uniontown,Sept 9-14 
Interstate, Williams 

Grove, Aug 26-31 
Indust’! exposition, Mt 
Gretna, Aug 19-24 
Allegheny, Tarentum, 
Aug 27-30 
Dayton, 5S 25-28 
Parker, 8S 10-13 
Kittanning, 
Aug 20-23 
Beaver, Beaver, Sept 10-13 
Beaver, Hookstown, A 20-22 
Bedford, Bedford, S 24-26 
Berks, Reading, Sept 10-13 
Berks, Kutztown, Sept 17 
Blair, Hollidaysburg, S 10- 13 
Bradford, Towanda, S 24-27 
Bradford, Canton, Sept 17-20 
Bradford, Troy, Sept 10-13 
Butler, Butler, Sept 3-6 
Cambria, Carrolltown, 
Sept 24-27 
Carbon, Lehighton, S 10-13 
Chester, West Chester, 8 5-7 
Chester, Oxford, Sept 24-27 
Clarion, Clarion, Sept 17-20 
Clearfield, Grampian, S 24-27 
Columbia, Blooms- 
burg, 
Columbia, Berwick, 
Crawford, Conneaut- 
ville Sept 
Craw ford, Cochran- 
ton, § Sons 18-20 
Crawford, Titusville, S 10-13 
Crawford, Cambridge- 
boro, Sept 24-28 
Cumbe rland, Carlisle, 
Sept 24-27 
Sept 24-26 
Aug 21-23 
Sept 17-20 
Se pt 3-6 
5 8-13 


Armstrong, 
Armstrong, 
Armstrong, 








Oct 8-12 
Oct 2-5 


10-13 


Dauphin, Geatz, 
Dauphin, Lykens, 
Erie, Corry, 
Erie, Wattsburg, 
Fayette, Uniontown, 
Greene, Carmichaels, 3 
Greene, Waynesburg, is’ 10 l 
Indiana, Indiana, Sept 10-1: 
Jefferson, Brookville, 

Sept 24-27 
Juniata, Port Royal, 5S 10-13 
Lawrence, New Castle, 

Aug 27-29 
Lehigh, Allentown, S 24-27 
Luzerne, Dallas, Oct 14 
Lycoming, Hughesville, 

Sept 25-28 
Mercer, Stoneboro, S 24-26 


2 
4 
2 
3 


Mercer, Mercer, Sept 10-12 
Mifflin, Lewistown, S 10-13 
Monrve, Strondsbury, 
Sept 3-6 
Montgomery, Pottstown, 
Sept 3-6 
Northampton, Nazareth, 
Oct 1-5 


Bethlehem 
Sept 17-20 
Milton, 

Sept 3-6 
Newport, Sept 17-20 
Orwigs- 


Northampton, 
Northumberland, 


Perry, 
Schuylkill, 

burg, Sept 3-6 
Schuylkill. Lavelle, S 10-13 


Sullivan, Forksville, Oct 2-4 
Susquehanna, Mont- 
rose, Oct 1-2 


Susquehanna, 

Hartford, Sept 25-26 
Tioyva, Westfield, Sept 16-20 
lioga, Mansfield, Sept 24-27 
Union, Lewisburg, Sept 23-27 


Warren, Warren, Sept 10-13 


Washington, Wash- 
ineton, Aug 27-30 
Washington, Bur- 
gettstown, Oct 1-3 
Wayne, Honesdale, S 24-26 


Westmoreland, 
Greensburg, 
Wyoming, Tunk- 

hannock, 
York, York, 
York, Hanover, 


Sept 2-7 


Sept 18-20 
Oct 7-11 
Sept 10-13 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
STATE, Wheeling, Sept 26 


Greenbrier, Lewis- 
burg, a | 30 
Harrison, Clarksburg, 3-5 


Jefferson, Shepards- 

town, Sept 3-6 
Marshall, Mounds- 

ville, Aug 26-29 
Ritchie . Pennsboro, 8S 10-12 
Tyler, Midadlebourn, A 27-29 
Wetzel, New Martins- 

ville, Aug 

ONTARIO 

STATE, Toronto, Sept 
Central Canada, Otta- 


20-23 


2-14 





wa, Sept 20-28 
Brant, Burford, Oct 10-11 
Brant, Paris, yet 1-2 
Bruce, Paisley, Sept 24-25 
Bruce, Walke rton, Oct 1-3 


Durham, Bowman- 
ville, Sept ar} 
Elgin, Ridgetown, ay ty 
Grey, Owen Sound, 
Haldimand, Cayuga, 
Hastings, Belleville, 
Huron, Goderich, 
Kent, b hatham, 
Kingston, Kingston, S 2-7 
Lanark, Almonte, Oct 2-4 
Lincoln, St Catharines, 
Sept 23-25 
Sept 12-21 





Oct i. 3 
Sept 24-26 


London, London, 


Norfolk, Simeoe, Oct 15-17 
Norfolk, Tilsonburg, Oct 3-9 
OHIO. 

STATE, Columbus, Sept 2-7 
Adams, West Union, 8 10-13 
Allen, Lima, Sept 3-6 
Ashland, Ashland, Sept 3-6 


Ashtabula, Jefferson, S 24-27 
Athens, Athens, Aug 20-22 
Auglaize, New Bremen,§ 

Aug 27-30 
Auglaize, Wapakoneta, 

Oct 811 

Belmont, St Clairsville, 

Sept 24-26 
Brown, Georgetown, Oct 1-4 
Brown, Ripley, Aug 27-30 
Butler, Hamilton, Oct 1-4 
Carroll, Carroliton, & 24 
Champaign, Mechanicsburg, 

Aug 6-9 

Champaign, Urbana, A 20-23 
Clark, Springfield, Aug 27-30 
Clermont, Owensville, S 2-6 
Coshocton, Coshocton, O 8-11 
Columbiana, Lisbon, S 17-19 
Crawford, Bucyrus, S 24-27 
Cuyahoga, Chagrin Falls, 

Sept 10-13 
Darke, Greenville, Aug 26-30 
Defiance, Hicksville, S 10-13 
Delaware, Delaware, 

Aug 27-30 
Erie, Sandusky, Sept 17-20 
Fairfield, Lancaster, O 8-12 
Fayette, Washington C H, 

Aug 13-16 
Fulton, Wauseon, Sept 17-20 
Geauga, Burton, Sept 3. r 
Greene, Xenia, Aug 13-16 
Guernsey, Washington, 

Sept 24-27 
Hamilton, Carthage, A 13-16 
Hancock, Findlay, S 17-20 
Hardin, Ada, Aug 27-30 
Hardin, Kenton, Sept 17-20 
Harrison, Cadiz, Oct 2-4 
Henry. Napoleon, Sept 3-6 
Highland, Hillsboro, A 20-23 
Hocking, ‘Logan, Aug 29-31 
Holmes, Millersburg, S 24-27 
Huron, New London, A 28-30 
Huron, Norwalk, Sept 3-5 
Huron, Bellevue, Oct 1-4 
Highland, Hillsboro, A 20-23 
Jetferson, Smithfield, S 24-27 
Lawrence, Proctor- 





THE HARVEST FESTIVALS 


ONTARIO. 
Ontario, Cannington, S 27-28 
Ontario, Whitby, Sept 17-19 
Ottawa, Ottawa, Sept 20-28 
Oxford, Otterville, Oct 4-5 
Oxford, Tavistock, Sept 23-24 
Oxford, Woodstock, § 2: 
Peel, Brampton, Sept ‘ 
Perth, Stratford, Sept 
Perth, Milverton, Sept ‘ 
Peterboro, Peterb oro, 








Renfrew, 20 
Beachburg, oO 3- 4 
‘allingwood, S 24-27 
Simeoe, Orillia, Sept 24-26 
Simcoe, Cuokstown, Oct 1-2 
Simcoe, Stayner, Oct 2-4 
Victoria, Lindsay ,Sept 25-27 
Waterloo, Wellesley, S 17-18 
Waterloo, New Hamburg, 

Sept 19-20 


Renfrew, 
Renfrew, 
Simcoe, ¢ 





Wellington, Guelph, 8 17-19 
Wellington, Elora, Oct 3-4 
= Markham Vil- 

Oct 2-4 


york. W oodbridge, Oct 15-16 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 


STATE, St John, S204 
QUEBEC. 
STATE, Montreal, S 12-21 
Argentine, Lachute, S 25-26 
Sherbrooke, Sher- 
brooke, Sept 2-7 
Stanstead, aoeemeey 
g 21-22 
OHIO 


ville, 
Licking, Newark, 
Licking, Croton, 
Logan, Bellefontaine, 025 
Lorain, Wellington, A 21-23 
Lorain, Elyria, Sept 24-27 


Sept 10-13 


Lucas, Toledo Aug 26-30 
Madison, London, Sept 10-13 
Mahoning Canfield, S 24-26 
Marion, Marion, Oct 1-4 
Medina, Medina, Sept 3-5 
Mercer, Celina, Aug 20-24 
Miami, Troy, Sept 23-27 
Monroe, Woodsville, S 10- 12 2 
Morgan, MecCon- 

nellsville, 3-6 
Morrow, Mt Gilead, “ 14 
Muskingum, 

Zanesville, Sept a3 
Noble, Sarahsviile, § 18-21 
Paulding, Paulding, 

Perry, New Lex- 

ington, Aug 28-30 
Perry, Somerset, Oct 16-18 
Portage, Ravenna, S 17-19 
Preble, Eaton, Sept 23-27 
Putnam, Ottawa, yet 1-4 
Richland, Mansfield, ‘s 10-13 
Ross, Chillicothe, Aug 6-9 


Sandusky, Fremont, 8 24-27 
Seneca, Attica, Oct 8-11 
Shelby, Sidney, Sept !7-20 
Stark, Canton, Sept 23-27 
Summit, Akron, Oct 1-4 
Trumbull, Hartford, S 10-13 


Trumbull, Warren, 8 10-12 
Tuscarawas, Canal 
Dover, Oct 1-4 


Tuscarawas, New Com- 
erstown, Oct 1-4 
Tuscarawas, Urichsville, 
Sept 24-27 
Union, Marysville, 8 24-27 
Union, Richwood, Oct 8-11 
Van Wert, Van Wert, S$ 10-13 
Warren, Lebanon, A 20-23 
Washington, Marietta, 13-90 


ug 
Wayne, Orrville, Oct 9-11 
Wayne, Wooster, Sept 17-20 
Williams, Montpelier, 
Sept 24-27 
Wood, Bowling Green, 
Sept24-28 


Fair Hints and Helps. 





The Horseless Carriage is the coming thing. 
There’s no doubt about that. Several devices are al- 





ready more or less perfected. We believe'the Pope 
Mfg Co of Hartford, Ct, andthe Overman Wheel Co 
of Chicopee|Falls, Mass, have each imported one of 
the newest French inventions in this line. A suc- 
cessful motor carriage invented by H. W. Clapp 
of Springfield, Mass, is in daily use. We think 
one of these motor carriages would be a drawing 
ecard at any fair: 





Horse Races Attract the Crowd, and when 
the races are on the cattle and sheep barns are 
deserted and only the women with tired children 
are in the other fair buildings. Hangingon the 
track fence or crowding = grand stand you find 
old men, old women, babies, negroes and all, 
clapping their hands and yelling at the top of 
their voices for the winning horse, although he’s 
a poor old rackabone jade, sore, crippled and 
stiff, but steamed up for the oceasion. When I 
know that often and generally the fastest and 
nicest horse is purposely not the winner, and 
that the horses are kept from doing their best to 
escape a record (unless driven to it), and that fre- 
quently one man owns all the horses entered in 
certain Classes—I seldom let myself be fooled any 
length of time.—|D. H. VanHoosear, Wilton, Ct. 





Are They Agricultural Fairs?—Where has 
gone the grower, the man who plows his 
land, hoes his crops, gathers them in the au- 
tumn, in fact the real, old-fashioned farmer with 


his homespun clothing, his ready wit, ete? He is 
not seen at the fairs. His place is taken as are 
the prizes, by wealthy breeders, the merciiant and 
the fancy market gardener. Money and influence 
have worked wonders at the fairs and the farmers’ 
wives prizes have gone to the wives of those men. 
They carry off the prize on “gilt-edge butter’ when 
in all probability they were not any nearer to 


that butter when it was being got ready for the 
fair than their finely upholstered easy chair in 





the parlor. It was made by a servant and all the 
lady had to do was to superintend, if she did that. 
The management cater to such persons. The 
farmer with his numerous family doing the fair 
is a thing of the past. It is carried on chiefly for 
theybenefit of fancy horsemen, sports and fakirs 
and notin the interest of the one who actually 
tills the soil.—(P. J. 





What Befell a | a Fireman On the 
NYC & HR RR. 


From the Press, New York City. 

Richard Lambert is one of the most capable fire- 
men on the New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad. Though only twenty-one years old, 
has earned the confidence of the men over him, 
and especially of the engineer for whom he fires. 
This engineer, John Lynch, has had a wide experi- 
ence on the rail, and his head never fails him in 
an emergency. 

One day last winter Mr. Lambert caught cold 
after an unusually hard run through the keen, 
bitter cold air, and the next day, when stooping 
to shovel coal into the furnace, was suddenly 
taken with severe pains in his back. These 
pains increased so that work was imposible, and 
the young fireman had to leave his locomotive 
and gohome. Engineer Lynch had advised 
comrade to try Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
People, saying he had been entirely 
severe illness by them. 

At last, when Mr. Lambert was so crippled with 
pain in his back and sides that he could scarcely 
drag himself about the house, he asked his mother 


his 
Pale 
cured of a 


to buy him some of the pills. This she did. Be- 
fore the sufferer had taken one box he began to 
experience relief, and four boxes made him so 


well that he has worked on his locomotive every 
day since without once having a return of the 
pain which had made him so great a sufferer. 

Mr. Lambert told the story of his cure to a re- 
porter who called at his home, No. 555 West Fort y- 
eight Street, New York, saying he hoped other 
people would be benefited as he had been by tak- 
ing Dr, Williams’ wonderful medicine. He said 
he would never lose an opportunity to re« ommend 
the pills to his friends. 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills contain all the elements 
necessary to give new life and richness to the 
blood and restore shattered nerves. They are for 
sale by all druggists, or may be had by mail from 





Dr. illiams’ Medicine Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y., for 50 cents a box, or six boxes for $2.50. 
Cure at home. Book 
Free. Agerece Dr. W. 
S. Rice, Box 444, pa 
ville, Jett Co., N. 





sm KIDNEYS ano BLADDER= 


perhaps fatal result caused 
a ane oe Twill i send a yon full 

cess ome Oure 
of charge DA G.ALWILLIAMS. East Hampton, Goo. 


Standard as Gold. 








Ed 
By W. H. Parker, M. D., 
OF BOSTON. 
Most Eminent Specialist in America, 
Chief Consulting Physician to the 
Peabody lledical Institute. 


This wonderful book is the 


PRIZE ESSAY 


on Exhausted Vitality, Atrophy, Nervous and 
Physical Debility and all Diseases and Weak- 


nesses of Man from whatever cause, for 
which Dr. Parker was awarded the 
by the National Medical Association. It con- 


tains 370 pages, 125 valuable prescriptions _for 
acute and chronic diseases. Sent in full gilt, 
double sealed, for only #1.00 
Cc U the young, the middle- aged, 
the old. The book for every 
man, murried or single. Pro- 
spectus, with testimonials, 
Consultation in person or by letter. Inviola 
ble secrecy and positive cure. 


Address W. H. PARKER, M., D., 
4 Bulfinch St., Boston, Mass. 


